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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


R. BRIDGEMAN’S declaration that the 
M British Government was in no way hostile 

to the principle of naval equality; 
with the United States has not had the 
good results that had been hoped for. It 
may have helped to convince the Americans that 
we are not quite so black as they were painting 
us, but it has also shown them that the principal 
result of the Conference will be, for them, an 
immense increase, instead of a reduction, of naval 
armaments. Even had Great Britain been pre- 
pared to accept the American figure of 550,000 
tons for the total cruiser and destroyer tonnage, 
parity in practice and not only on paper would 
have compelled the United States to adopt an 
imposing building programme. But the British 
Government is now demanding a total of 800,000 
tons for cruisers and destroyers, and this figure 
Seems to the Americans so exaggerated that the 
Conference is in danger of coming to an abrupt 


Great Britain is in a unique position in regard 
to her naval requirements, but we are not fully 
convinced that the Admiralty is adopting the 
wisest course in declaring that she will not feel 
secure unless she has more cruisers. A feeling 
of security depends entirely on the strength of 
neighbours and our only conceivable rivals 
on the sea for a long time to come will be the 
United States and Japan. It is true that either 
France or Italy might endanger our route to the 
East through the Mediterranean, but neither of 
these countries would threaten our safety in other 
seas enough to prevent the concentration of all 
our forces in home and Mediterranean waters. If 
the United States is prepared to accept parity with 
us and Japan a position of inferiority, we should 
be just as secure with our present fleet as we 
should be with the 800,000 tons the Admiralty 
demands. In other words, if we show moderatien 
now, important economies will be possible and 
Great Britain and the United States will have 
the two strongest fleets in the world. But if we 
hold out for a cruiser strength which will compel 
us, as well as the United States, to build as a 
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result of the Geneva Conference, Washington, 
distrustful and resentful, may start a new race in 
armaments which will give the United States the 
strongest fleet and will leave Great Britain a bad 
and impoverished second. 


As had been generally assumed since the 
extent of Conservative opposition became 


‘known, the Government’s comprehensive scheme 


for reforming the House of Lords has been 
placed in cold storage. Thence it may be 
brought forth again at any moment, but is more 
likely to remain in icy seclusion for some long 
time. The Prime Minister was splendidly non- 
committal in the debate in the Commons on 
Wednesday; the new word is ‘ ventilation ’’-- 
what was originally produced as a_ cut-and- 
dried scheme has now become a basis for dis- 
cussion. In a leading article we examine the 
issues in some detail. Some measure of reform 
is necessary and will probably be passed in the 
life-time of the present Parliament: but in 
certain important particulars it will not resemble 


that outlined by the Lord Chancellor a fort- 
night ago. 


Colonel Buchan, in one of the best maiden 
speeches heard in the House of Commons in recent 
years, spoke with a just contempt of the nonsense 
talked on all sides about revolution. The truth 
of that matter is that the temper of this nation is 
not revolutionary, and that if it ever becomes 
revolutionary no written Constitution will prevent 


‘the translation of doctrine into action. Rash and 


far-reaching economic changes are desired by most 
members of one party, the wiser leaders of which, 
however, are for ‘“‘ gradualness ’’ even there; but 
revolution is dreamed of by none but a few dis- 


credited extremists. The case for a strong and 
_efficient Second Chamber does not depend on the 


existence of a great revolutionary force in our 
midst; and chatter about revolution, if it does 
anything, familiarizes people with the name of an 
evil and to that extent plays into the hands of the 
minute body of subversive politicians. 


We find this obsession with revolution in a 
letter which Mrs. Sidney Webb has addressed to 
the women of her husband’s constituents. 
According to her, the course of British policy, 
under a Conservative Government, is deter- 
mined first and last by horror of the Russian 
revolution, which revqlution must be regarded as 
“the greatest disaster in the history of the 
British Labour movement.’’ Now it is perfectly 
true that a section of British Labour’s political 
representatives is discredited by its foolish 
association with Moscow, but Mr. Baldwin and 
his colleagues do not live in hourly dread of 
seeing here a repetition of what happened in 
Russia, and no one regards Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and, say, Mr. Thomas, as equivalents 
of Trotsky and Lenin. British policy, some- 
what nebulous in several respects, is shaped by 
considerations quite other than panic over a 
revolution that is not coming and that in any 
event would not be of Russian inspiration. 


There is a tendency to overestimate the 
political importance of the visits of foreign 
monarchs to these shores. The welcome given to 


King Fuad of Egypt so soon after the despatch 
of British war vessels to Alexandria has led 
diplomatic correspondents to talk learnedly about 
a treaty of friendship between London and Cairo, 
Undoubtedly Sarwat Pasha and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain have been searching for an agree- 
ment on the four reserved points which stand as 
an obstacle not only to Egypt’s complete indepen- 
dence, but also to sincere friendship between two 
countries whose interests are so closely allied as 
those of Great Britain and Egypt. But it has to 
be remembered that King Fuad is looked upon 
by many of his subjects as a protégé, and almost 
an instrument, of the British Government. We 
have*no doubt that his visit here has been very 
valuable, but probably many months will elapse 
before its value becomes apparent. It is not only 
King Fuad, but also the followers of Zaghlul, 
who must be convinced of our good and honour- 
able intentions. 


The Church Assembly has passed the resolution 
giving final approval to the Prayer Book Measure 
by 517 votes to 133. This emphatic majority of 
nearly four to one ought to have the effect of 
ensuring the safe passage of the Measure when it 
comes before Parliament. Its security: is not yet 
certain, for there is a large number of Noncon- 
formists in the Commons, and certain sections of 
Nonconformity have, for reasons not satisfactory 
in logic, been passionately exercising themselves 
in opposition to the Measure. There is also in 
the House a good number of Members who, 
though inconspicuous as Churchmen in _ the 
ordinary course of events, may be relied upon to 
display Evangelical prejudices when called upon 
to vote—members who are against all innovation, 
ecclesiastical or secular. It will be little short of 
a scandal if a Measure which, after the most 
careful consideration, has received the decisive 
approval of Churchmen, is rejected by the House 
of Commons. The inevitable consequence of 
such action will be disestablishment. 


Mr. Churchill has had his way in regard to 
super-tax and the reserves of private companies, 
but he has got it less by convincing his Conserva- 
tive critics of the necessity of the objectionable 
clause in the Finance Bill than by assuring them 
of leniency in its’ application. Evasion by one- 
man companies is an evil for which there is no 
excuse. But Mr. Churchill cannot have his argu- 
ment both ways. If out of 40,000 companies only 
550 have had to be called upon in the last four 
years to explain the magnitude of their reserves, 
there does not seem to be any very pressing need 
for the new power of inquisition demanded and 
secured by Mr. Churchill. He expects to extract 
4500,000 under the clause. For the sake of that 
problematical sum he has caused a good deal of 
alarm in business circles and no little soreness 
among Conservatives in the House of Commons. 
The Exchequer’s gains have been rather dearly 
bought. 


Almost exactly a year ago M. Poincaré took 
office, at a moment when a collapse of the French 
franc similar to that of the German mark seemed 
almost inevitable. Ever since that date the fear 
of a financial collapse has almost silenced his 
opponents, but there are ample indications that 
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the truce has definitely come to an end. It is for 


this reason no doubt that M. Tardieu, the most 
active of M. Poincaré’s supporters, has urged the 
formation of a Centre Party, which would allow 
the present Prime Minister to remain in office for 
an almost indefinite period. Since M. Herriot 
joined the Government of National Union the 
Radicals have made blunder after blunder, but 
they are scarcely likely to accept this invitation 
and the position of inferiority in which it would 
keep their party. Instead they are more likely 
to profit by the disintegrating effect of the Elec- 
toral Reform Bill which is now being discussed 
by the Chamber in order to break the Govern- 
ment. At present their Left Wing supporters 
are deserting them for the Communist Party ; this 


_ fact is likely to influence them far more than the 


reflection that M. Poincaré’s downfall would once 
again threaten the financial stability of France. 


Even Chang Tso-lin’s most ardent supporters 
no longer believe that he will come anywhere near 
sweeping the Nationalists off the map, and it seems 
to be generally anticipated that neither he nor 
Sun Chuan-fang will be able to delay Chiang Kai- 
shek’s advance on Peking for more than a few 
weeks. In these circumstances the Nationalists 
are once again quite as interested in political as 
in military developments, and the Nationalist 
Foreign Minister, Mr. C. C. Wu, has made it 
unpleasantly clear that the Chinese in the Shang- 
hai International Settlement will refuse to pay the 
increased rates unless they are given equal repre- 
sentation with the foreigners. Mr. Wu also 
declares that his Government is ready to make 
amends for the Nanking outrages and there is, 
therefore, some prospect that very shortly official 
relations will exist between London and Nanking. 
The only danger is that in the meantime the fric- 
tion between the Shanghai Municipal Council and 
the government of Chiang Kai-shek may lead to 
a quarrel which would once more endanger the 
British Government’s patient work of conciliation. 


We welcome Colonel Ashley’s announcement 
that limitations are to be imposed on the size of 
heavy motor vehicles. These will not apply to 
existing vehicles, but they will be a check on the 
multiplication in the future of those monstrous 
chars-A-banc which career down country roads 
really too narrow for them. It is to be hoped the 
Opportunity will be taken of restricting the size 
and number of vans a commercial motor may 
trail after it. More than once lately we have 
observed a commercial tractor with two vast 
pantechnicons manceuvring round corners to the 
obstruction of all other traffic. The roads of this 
country were not designed to take such vehicles, 
and restriction is overdue. Length in all cases, 
and laden weight where passenger vehicles are in 
question, are the points at which the nuisance 
should be attacked. 


There is only one thing wrong with the Empire 
Marketing Board, its name, which gives an inade- 
quate idea of the range of the activities on which 
it has just reported. For the Board is doing a 
great deal more than assist, by effective publicity 
and good advice, in the marketing of Empire 
produce: it is wisely devoting a great deal of 
energy to ensuring that the products of the 


Empire shall be, in original quality and in con- 
dition when offered here, worthy of the British 
purchaser’s favour. Research stations have been 
established, and linked up, all over the Empire, 
and are working in some instances at improvement 
of the product, in others at the suppression of 
insect enemies which harm it, in others again at 
betterment of the means by which perishable 
articles are kept sound during transit across the 
sea. Seldom has the nation or the Empire had 
better return for modest expenditure than that 
given by the Empire Marketing Board. 


In the presence of a large but apparently not 
very distinguished body of his admirers, there has 
been unveiled in St. Paul’s a memorial to William 
Blake. The highest services rendered to him are, 
of course, those of editors and expositors, those 
of the Rossettis, of Gilchrist, of Swinburne, of 
Mr. Yeats and Mr. Ellis, of Mr. Symons, of Mr. 
Sampson, to whom we owe the final text of the 
poems, of Mr. Binyon. These and a few collec- 
tors and the publishers of replicas have done much 


‘more for him than any contributors to memorial 


funds can do. But we welcome such memorials 
all the same, because they are signs to the general 
public that London is not forgetful of a great poet 
and artist who was very intimately a Londoner; 
and we must regret the absence from the unveiling 
on Wednesday last of almost every prominent 
painter and man of letters in this country. They 
do these things, perhaps too often, but better in 
France. 


No one who cares for consummate technique in 


an art seldom available in England should fail to 


visit the Strand Theatre during the present season 
there of the Italian Marionettes. He or she will be 
rewarded with a fascinating and refreshing enter- 
tainment. Here in the perfected combination of 
hand and eye is caught the true spirit of parody : 
all of the theatre, whether in opera, drama, ballet 
or music-hall, is richly and satisfyingly 
mimicked. Not every item is of equal merit: the 
Countess Vanden Heuvel’s ‘ Darby and Joan’ 
might with advantage be dropped; it _ is 
monotonous and lacks action, and action is the 
essence of success in the marionette theatre. The 
‘Dream of Sheba’ is lively and amusing; 
Donizetti’s ‘ Elixir of Love’ is adequately sung, 
and the ballet at the close of it is a delicious piece 
of comedy. For our part, however, we enjoyed 
best of all the mock variety turns at the end of the 
programme, which for closeness of observation 
and wit in presentation would be hard to beat. 
Hereditary genius has gone to the making of this 
joyous toy theatre. 


Are we to be robbed by transatlantic scholar- 
ship, or pseudo-scholarship, of a thing so 
precious as the epitaph on Ben Jonson? 
Mr. Christopher Morley would have us read 
‘* Orare Ben Jonson ’”’ where we have hitherto 
read ‘‘O rare Ben Jonson.’’ We must refuse. 
The man who, on the spur of the moment, made 
that epitaph moved in a circle where Latin was 
used with respect; we may credit him with 
sharing that respect; and we know that ‘“‘ rare ”’ 
was a laudatory epithet then in fairly general 
use. Ben Jonson, himself a great master of 
epitaphs, shall not be robbed of “ rare.”’ 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AGAIN 


S it necessary to the working of democratic 

institutions that there should gross 

exaggeration and false emphasis in speech? 
The vote of censure which Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald moved on the Government for their 
hapless suggestions on House of Lords reform 
accuses the Government of ‘“‘ gerrymandering 
the Constitution,’’ of depriving the House cf 
Commons of its control over finance, of ‘‘ out- 
raging ’’ the Constitution and of constructing 
‘‘entrenchments against the people’s_ will. 
‘When words are used so recklessly the House 
of Commons seems suddenly to have been 
furnished with those comic mirrors that one some- 
times sees in penny shqws, so complete and 
grotesque is the distortion of all truth. 

That the Government have mismanaged the 
presentation of their ideas about the House of 
Lords is obvious; but that their motives are 
reactionary and conceived selfish party 
interest is the mere conventional abuse of 
political controversy. However defective these 
proposals may be, they present two questions 
which are worthy of very serious debate. The 
first is whether it is wise or worth while for this 
country, at this stage of its history, to have a 
written constitution. The law recognizes the 
right, and indeed the duty, of the Second 
Chamber to delay measures of which it dis- 
approves for a period of two years. The 
exception to this right is in the case of Money 
Bills, which the House of Lords must accept 
without amendment or rejection in the session 
in which they are sent to it. Now if an excep- 
tion is made in favour of the Commons in 
Money Bills, may not an exception be made in 
favour of the Lords in regard to another class of 
Bill—that which affects the constitution of the 
three estates of the realm? The justification of 
the first exception is that the King’s Govern- 
ment must be carried on and cannot be kept 
indefinitely waiting for money. The justification 
of the second would be that constitutional 
reform is never a matter of extreme urgency, 
and that it is much more important to make sure 
that it is well thought out and has the approval 
of the people than that it should become law a 
year sooner or later. 

One of the most curious features of the debate 


has been the strange ignorance of the pro- 


visions of the Parliament Act, even among 
those who profess to defend it most passionately. 
Mr. Snowden denounced it as a dangerous 
innovation that legislation affecting local rating 
should not be within the class of money bills 
which the Lords are prohibited from either 
amending or rejecting. Yet the truth is that 
the Parliament Act itself expressly exempts these 
bills from the embargo that it puts on the 
interference of the Lords with national finance. 
The distinction, again, between making the 
Speaker the sqle authority to determine what is 
a Money Bill (which is the existing law) and 
giving him the assistance of a joint committee 
of both Houses (which was originally the 
suggestion of the Bryce Committee and has now 
been adopted by the Government) is one that 
obviously invites adjustment. And yet on this 


fine distinction the Labour vote of censure bases 
the charge that the Government want to deprive 
the House of Commons of that ‘“‘ control over 
finance that it has possessed for generations." 
Language so misused loses all meaning. 

In pointing out how narrow are the real 
differences between the parties on the Parlia- 
ment Act we are not contending that the Govern. 
ment’s suggestions are either sound or unsound, 
but merely seeking to support the Prime 
Minister's argument that here is a question on 
which party co-operation is reasonable and help- 
ful. But it will be said—and this is the second 
and more serious problem—the real vice of the 
Government’s suggestions is in their confirmation 
of the hereditary principle and in their refusal to 
improve the composition of the House of Lords. 
Our own view of the matter, expressed here last 
week, is that the Government’s proposals would 
give us a House of Lords inferior to that 
which we now have. A body may be repre- 
sentative although it is not elected, and observ- 
ing how parties are always accusing each other 
of misrepresenting the real mind of the country 
we are the more surprised that any House of 
Commons man should argue as though our 
present imperfect electoral methods were the only 
form of obtainifig representation. 

The objection of the Conservative critics to 
the new composition of the House of Lords as 
suggested by the. Government is that they could 
not persuade their constituents to agree to any 
increase in the powers of the Second Chamber, 
however slight, unless it contained a large popular 
and elected element. The Conservative Whips, 
whoa are believed to share that view, may be 
trusted to have received ample confirmation of it, 
for it is their business to keep in touch with 
the mind of the constituencies. It is a very 
natural view, and one with which we have 
every sympathy. But it is obvious that if it is 
pressed far enough it will lead to surprising 
results. The House of Lords at present is not 
a serious rival to the Commons because it is 
not in direct touch with electoral opinion and is 
responsible to no constituency but its own 
conscience. But put the Hause of Lords on a 
popular basis, make it elective in whole or in 
part, give it different and—it may be—more 
rational constituencies than those which elect 
the House of Commans, and the House of Lords 
might well become a serigus rival. It might, 
indeed, become the more popular of the two 
Chambers and the seat of Government. Would 
the Conservative critics be prepared to accept 
such a result ? 

Mr. Baldwin and the other members of the 
Government who have interested themselves in 
this project would not, for the supremacy of the 
House of Commons is one of the axioms from 
which they started their inquiries. ‘‘ I know that 
my new proposed House of Lords is not ideal,” 
he says in effect to the Commons, “ but that is 
its commendation. For if I produced an_ ideal 
Second Chamber, it might mean the eclipse of 
your own.”’ To that there is no real answer. 

We dislike the Government’s proposals on the 
composition of the ‘‘ reformed ’’ House of Lords, 
but in common fairness to the Government we 
must face the facts. Seeing that a drastic reform 
on popular lines might dethrone the supremacy 
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of the Commons, and would certainly give it a 
dangerous rival, our only choice is between some 
middling or bad reform, and giving up the idea of 
reform altogether. The alternatives are un- 
pleasant. For our part we should be inclined to 
go on with a bold project of reform and take the 
risk of producing a better and more popular 
Second Chamber than the House of Commons. 
Provided that the work hitherto done by the 
House of Commons is done, and better done, it 
matters not at all if it is done, not by the House 
of Commons, but by some better and more 
genuinely representative body with another name. 
But we recognize that that is a view which would 
run counter to a prejudice deeply ingrained in us 
by our historic past. If, then, we cannot make a 
really effective reform, the best course is probably 
to leave well alone, and address ourselves to the 
narrower question of whether we should make a 
distinction between constitutional changes and 
ordinary legislative changes, and allow longer 
delays in the one than in the other. That reform 
is not in the least dependent on changes in the 
composition of the House of Lords. For the same 
authority that decides what is a money Bill might 
decide what is a constitutional change on which 
longer delay is permitted. Or, without bringing 
in the House of Lords at all, a measure might be 
passed requiring that no changes should be made 
in the Constitution until after the view taken by 
one House of Commons has been confirmed by 
its successor. . 


WHITE-WASH 


Se: HALL CAINE has been protesting in the 


Press against the immorality of a fight with 

fists between two young boxers at Olympia. 
He might profitably have spared some of his 
invective to protest against the immorality of the 
fight with banknotes which last week culminated 
in the suicide of one of the contestants. The one 
was a fight fought strictly in accordance with the 
rules, between two clean-living young men of 
exceptional physical fitness, for a money prize it 
is true, but of a sum within the limits of reason 
and honestly come by. Not everyone would agree 
that the other accurately accords with this 
description. The ‘‘ Nonconformist conscience ’’ 
has been shocked by the one; it does not appear 
to have thought the other calls for any protest. 
It is probable, however, that even if it had, the 
protest would not have received publicity, for the 
Press has gloried so whole-heartedly in the affair 
and its many sensational aspects that it would 
hardly have permitted the going to be spoilt by 
the admission of miserable scruples. It is bad 
enough for a nation—though it is no new thing, 
and only when it results in a disaster of the kind 
in which the British Controlled gamble has 
culminated are we suddenly shocked into realiza- 
tion of its menace and immorality—that the 
fortunes, the whole material existence, of 
thousands of small investors, with virtually no 
control over the course of business, should be at 
the mercy of any gambler or group of gamblers 
callously intent on private gain; it is a thousand 
times worse for a nation that when one such 
gambler dies in unsavoury circumstances its 


Press, with a few honourable exceptions, should 
abandon itself to an orgy of vulgarity on the scale 
which has made the past week memorable. 


The worst extravagances of American yellow 
journalism could hardly have surpassed the efforts 
of our own Press over the affair of James White. 
In its treatment of this affair it has betrayed a 
fundamental absence of any standard of values. 
Of what importance was James White in the life 
of the nation? As an example of a type that 
flourishes in the feverish atmosphere of the post- 
war world he had a certain symbolic significance, 
and that bad; beyond this he counted for precisely 
nothing. It is not pleasant to write of a man just 
dead in this fashign. But it is necessary that 
these things should be said, and there seems to be 
no one else who will say them. It is necessary 
in order to draw attention to the absence of all 
sense of proportion in the attitude which the 
English Press has adopted in dealing with the 
circumstances of this man’s death. 

James White had a gambler’s flair; by means 
of it he worked his way into a certain public prom- 
inence from the position of a_ bricklayer’s 
assistant; by means of it he amassed a large 
fortune, and by means of it he lost it. To the 
enrichment of national life, in the arts, in 
industry, in ideas, in example, he contributed 
nothing and less than nothing; and this is the 
man to whom the Press has devoted acres of print, 
with huge headlines, for the worst part of a week. 
It published his ‘* philosophy of life,’’ as though 
that were of importance to the world; it published 
intimate details of his career; it grew frenzied over 
his funeral. Nor did it stop short of bestowing 
praise on the object of its attentions. If a great 
statesman or soldier, a national leader and hero 
had died, it could hardly have been more 
eloquent. 


This is no isolated instance. It is typical of a 
tendency in the newspapers which is becoming 
almost daily more marked, and which is a genuine 
danger because it is debauching the taste and 
judgment of the people. There is a growing lack 
of relation between what is ‘‘ stunted ’’ and what 
is actually important: the valuable goods are 
‘* marked down,’’ the trash is given an absurdly 
inflated value. In the same newspapers which 
gave such space and prominence last week to 
every detail of the life of James White, events of 
the utmost national and international gravity 
were relegated to the foot of inconspicuous 
columns. During the week the future peace of 
the world has been in the balance at a conference 
at Geneva; the future of the British Constitution 
has been under review; the corporate future of the 
Church of England has been in peril; the future 
of Franco-German relations—and that means the 
future peace of Europe—has received a serious 
set-back through a speech which the French 
Premier made at Lunéville: these and other 
events of historical importance have passed rela- 
tively unnoticed by the readers of the penny 
Press. Of what moment are they, after all, beside 
the suicide of a financier or the prowess of 
Miss Betty Nuthall ? 

If this tendency to vulgar irresponsibility in the 
Press develops at the present rate, in twenty 
years’ time the country—or that preponderant part 
of it which takes its ideas and judgments from its 
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daily newspapers—will find itself left with no 
mind or sense of values worth the name. To-day 
the ‘‘stunt’? Press wallows in sensation and 
eschews as dull the really vital issues; it has a 
gigantic, an unexampled responsibility as the 
guide and guardian of adolescent democracy, and 
it chooses to misuse its privileges monstrously. 
Unless there is a revolt on the part of those whom 


it misleads—and that, thank Heaven, may come 


about—the sanity and seriousness of the nation 
will deteriorate until we have become a mindless 


people, at the mercy of any gusty sensation- 
monger. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


OBODY can blame the Government if Parlia- 
| \ ment is not amusing. Faced by the feeblest 
Opposition of modern times they have shown 
themselves equal to the occasion, and have never failed 
when interest was flagging to create an Opposition 
of their own. Conservative back-benchers have leapt 
gallantly into the breach, and have provided the 
Socialist Party with a lesson in opposing which may 
serve as an example for the present and a warning 
for the future. 


* 
* * 


From the point of view of the unprejudiced or the 
prejudiced spectator the House of Commons has pro- 
vided during the past week the best entertainment of 
the session. On Monday we were regaled by the 
unwonted spectacle of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
supported by the cheers of Socialists, dealing death and 
devastation to the ranks of the Die Hards. On 
Tuesday he had the simpler task of defeating that 
grotesque, but how annual alliance of the book- 
maker’s friend, who says that the Betting Tax is 
killing betting, and the apostle of Little Bethel, who 
is convinced that betting is being encouraged and 
increased by the tax that has been laid upon it. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Winston Churchill is a man of moods. He 
can control his moods, but as they pass across his 
expressive face he cannot conceal them. As easily 
can the sun control the clouds as can the active, 
agile brain which lies behind that broad, babyish 
countenance exercise any domination over the gusts 
of resentment, anger, indignation or amusement 
which pass across it in swift succession and in 
public view. It was, and it is still, rumoured that 
Mr. Churchill aspired to be the leader of the Die 
Hards. Nothing in his treatment of them sub- 
scribes to that belief. To the Labour Party he 
maintains a gallant, a provocative but a smiling 
front. He goes into the ring with them like a 
boxer who is prepared to give and to receive the 
hardest blows and to feel no resentment when the 
fight is over. But to the Die Hards his attitude is 
that of the champion pugilist repressing the 
unwanted and unwarranted advice of a presumptuous 
second. Even when so distinquished a critic as his 
predecessor in the high office he now holds, even 
when Sir Robert Horne ventures on an_ inter- 
ruption, Mr. Churchill turns upon him with that 
cold scorn which is resented by the humblest back- 
bencher. 

The eloquence of the Die Hards is not commen- 
surate with their numbers and they have had a bad 
week. Loud-sounding protests in the Lobbies and 
the Committee Rooms about the strong line that they 
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would take over certain clauses in the Finance Bill 
have neither frightened the Government nor com- 
pelled them to alter materially a single clause. In 
spite of the support which the same group gave to 
the Government’s proposals for the reform of the 
House of Lords, the Government have been compelled 
by a group numerically much weaker to throw 
those proposals to the four winds of heaven. 


* 


The debate which took place on Wednesday was 
perhaps the best to which the present House has 
listened. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, looking ill but 
speaking well, stated the case for the vote of 
censure, a vote which with the customary clumsiness 
of the Labour Party had been drafted in such violent 
terms that even the most disgruntled Tory could 
not have brought himself to support it. The Prime 
Minister had the task, which is peculiarly uncongenial 
to him, of talking for half an hour and saying no- 
thing. On the whole he extricated himself from the 
difficulty with credit. Nobody could have enjoyed 
his speech, himself the least of all, and nobody 
could say definitely what he meant, which was just 
what he intended. 


* 
* * 


The main feature of the evening was the maiden 
speech of Mr. John Buchan. It was certainly the 
best maiden speech which has been delivered in this 


-Parliament. The House was half empty when he 


began, it was full of a cheering crowd when he 
finished. At first he was a little nervous, and a 
slightly ecclesiastical drawl, of which he would do well 
to beware, marred some of the opening sentences. 
But when he warmed to his work and found that the 
House, ever avid of eloquence, was warming with 
him, he gave them, what they had long been starving 
for, sound politics in sound English. It is perhaps 
difficult for one who agreed with every opinion advo- 
cated, who seemed to hear for the first time the true 
doctrines of Toryism advocated in the purest, classical 
English, it is perhaps difficult for such an one to 
form any but an exaggerated opinion of the merits 
of this remarkable speech. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Lloyd George responded gallantly to the pro- 
vocation of something that was worth his steel. He 
gave the best speech that we have heard from him 
in the last three years. Incidentally he attacked his 
own previous proposals for the reform of the House 
of Lords, he enlarged upon the shortcomings of the 
Parliament Act for which he was largely responsible, 
he paid a glowing tribute to the conservative convic- 
tions of the English people which he has devoted his 
life to changing, and he informed the House that 
at the time of Magna Charta the Commons of England 
had control of the public purse. But much must be 
forgiven to one who entertains much. 


* 
* * 


The high level which the debate had reached was 
more or less maintained until the end, when Mr. 
Churchill wound up with one of those astounding per- 
formances which one would think could not be 
repeated if Mr. Churchill himself had not repeated 
them a dozen times. To climb down a ladder while 
shaking your fist at the highest rung is a manceuvre 
difficult to execute with dignity, but Mr. Churchill 
contrived to carry it off not only with dignity but to 
the delight of all—and even the beaten and baffled 
Die Hards looked quite happy in the Lobby—which 
was perhaps because they thought that they had won. 

First Citizen 
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A LETTER FROM DUBLIN 
[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT] 


Dublin, July 5, 1927 


“\yRESIDENT COSGRAVE and his party still 
Pp continue to control the affairs of the Irish 
Free State. They were always a minority 
in the country. They are now, as a result 
of the recent elections, a minority in the Dédil. 
Their Government must be one of the most unpopular 
in Europe. It is also one of the longest established, 
and not the least efficient. Since Mr. Cosgrave 
became President of the Executive Council of Saorstdt 
Eireann five years ago, four Prime Ministers have held 
office in England, and I know not how many in France 
and Germany. Mussolini was still a condottiere in the 
summer of 1922. To find a party with a longer 
record in office than Mr. Cosgrave’s ‘‘ companions of 
the Gael” (Cumann na nGaedheal) one must turn, 
perhaps, to Bolshevik Russia. The Bolsheviks, how- 
ever, do not pretend to respect the sovereignty of 
casual majorities, whereas the Constitution of the Irish 
Free State—which, except in perhaps one respect, Mr. 
Cosgrave has observed to the letter—enshrines all the 
latest devices of abstract or mechanical democracy. 

In taking office for the third time Mr. Cosgrave 
made no concessions whatever to the parties of the 
Opposition, whether jurors or non-jurors. He was 
proposed and seconded for the position of president by 
members of his own party. He barred the doors of 
the Chamber to Mr. de Valera and the non-juring 
Fianna Fail (a party which is almost the equal of his 
own in numbers). There was a rearrangement of 
the Cabinet, consequent on the electoral defeat of a 
minister, and a new Deputy-Speaker had to be elected. 
Every post was filled by a member of Cumann na 
nGaedheal ; none was offered to the constitutional or 
juring groups of the Opposition—Labour, Indepen- 
dents, Farmers’ Party and Redmondites—which 
together form a majority in the Ddil and yet Mr. 
Cosgrave’s re-election to the presidency was due to 
the assistance of two of these groups, the Farmers 
and the Independents. 

The Independents so-called are mainly repre- 
sentative of the old Southern Unionist interest, 
and their leader, Major Bryan Cooper, once 
sat in the Imperial Parliament as a Conservative. 
Mr. Cosgrave, in taking office, explained that his 
minority government accepted no conditions, that is 
to say that he would not merely act the part of a 
super-policeman, but would carry on the industrial, 
financial, agricultural and educational policy of 
Cumann na Gaedheal. This policy as initiated in the 
last Ddil did not receive the wholehearted support of 
the Independents and the Farmers, and met, in many 
respects, with the definite hostility of Labour and the 
Redmondites. The Independents and the Farmers do 
not now promise to support it with their eyes shut. 
To make such a promise would be to admit that they 
have no raison d’étre. 

Nevertheless it is unlikely that they will for 
some time to come take any steps such as 
will oblige the Government to resign and again 
appeal to the country. The coffers of all the Constitu- 
tional and pro-Treaty parties are seriously depleted. 
Mr. de Valera alone among the Irish leaders would 
welcome another election within the year. His 
successes at the polls must have been sufficient to 
hearten his American supporters, and will induce them 
to provide further funds if necessary. But he cannot 
provoke a dissolution so long as the Oath debars him 
from employing his votes within the Ddil. His threat 
to create a disturbance outside—‘‘ so long as our full 
demands are not conceded,” he has declared, ‘‘ there 
can be no possibility of stable government ”—will only 


tend to consolidate Mr. Cosgrave’s position among the 
pro-Treaty parties inside the Ddil. 

Disturbance, or a renewal of civil war, is not, how- 
ever, among Mr. de Valera’s immediate plans. He 
announced these last week. There is an Article of the 
Constitution which provides that the Government must 
honour a petition of 75,000 electors for proposals for 
laws or constitutional amendments. Mr. de Valera 
proposes to draw up a petition against the Oath of 
Allegiance to King George and present it to the public 
for signature. The Government, he says, will then be 
obliged either to grant the petition or submit the de- 
mand for the abolition of the Oath to a referendum. At 
the same time he intends to test in the Law Courts 
the validity of the action of the officials who excluded 
him from the Ddil on the day of the opening of Parlia- 
ment. It will be remembered that the way was barred 
on his disclosing his intention to refuse the Oath. He 
contends that, although under the Constitution 
members cannot legislate without taking the Oath, 
they need not comply with this formality before the 
election of the Speaker, and that therefore the Ddil 
officials were guilty of an illegal assault when they 
denied him the opportunity of demonstrating on the 
‘* floor of the House.” 

This latter is a side issue, and a rather comic one— 
if the Law Courts decide against Mr. de Valera will 
he proceed to bring his case before Lord Carson and 
the British Privy Council, as would also be his right 
under his Constitution? In regard to his petition for 
a referendum he will no doubt get his 75,000 sig- 
natures with ease. The question arises, however, 
whether the Government can properly under the 
Treaty provide for a referendum on a point which is 
an essential part of the Treaty. Moreover, there is 
no reason to suppose that a referendum would result in 
a majority against the Oath. At least a third of the 
electorate of the Irish Free State wishes to maintain 
the connexion with England which the oath signifies. 
Another third is republican in a vaguely revolutionary 
sense. The remaining third is neither royalist nor 
republican, but favours the maintenance of the Anglo- 
Irish settlement, and does not intend to risk what 
is called ‘‘ War with England.”’ 

It is argued, of course, that England no 
longer cares what the Southern Irish do. But 
Mr. de Valera will not be content with the 
removal of the Oath, and intends to denounce 
that part of the Anglo-Irish settlement which 
relates to Northern Ireland. ‘*‘ The Northern Union- 
ists,’’ he says, ‘‘ must be prepared to suffer for their 
crimes.’’ Indeed, Mr. de Valera, if he could establish 
a Government, would be obliged to pursue a policy of 
external adventure in order to distract attention from 
his failure to carry out the impossible promises of an 
El Dorado which he made at the recent elections. 
These promises, rather than concern about the Oath 
or about partition, probably secured for him the 
greater part of his votes. They comprised, incoher- 
ently, the reduction of taxation, work for all, a 
minimum wage of fifty shillings a week, old age 
pensions at fifteen shillings, the protection of Irish 
industries and agriculture, and a reduction in the cost 
of living. 

The existence of the Oath certainly prevents the 
free play, as it is called, of representative institutions 
in Ireland. But is this, some of us are beginning to 
ask, an objection to the Oath? Democracy is a luxury 
which the Irish State in its early stages could 
have ill afforded. The Oath was not designed to that 
end; but it has acted as a check to democracy in 
Ireland. Without it the country would have fallen 
like ripe fruit into the hands of ideologues and crude 
Jacobins. The Oath has been denounced as a symbol 
of national servitude. Yet it is thanks to it that there 
is uppermost in Irish public life, perhaps for the first 
time in history, an intelligent minority which, by 
distinguishing what is substantial in the wants of the 
people, can pursue a realistically nationalist policy. 
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THE TRAGIC-COMEDIANS OF 
VERSAILLES 


By A. A. B. 


‘{ R. FRANK H. SIMONDS has given us the 
/{ most candid and the best-informed book on 
“the Dunciad of diplomacy, officially known as 


' the Versailles Conference, that has yet appeared.* As 


a citizen of the world, Mr. Simonds is disarmingly 
impartial, and his style is charged with that sym- 
pathy and indulgence towards the tragic triumvirate 
which comes from knowing all. His writing is clear- 
ness itself, and almost free from Americanisms, while 


‘the arrangement of the chapters is admirable. 


The book opens with a contrast between the 
Congress of Vienna and the Treaty of Paris in 1815, 
which wound up the twenty years’ war with 
Bonaparte, and the Versailles Conference in 1919. 
Why was it that in 1814, Castlereagh, Metternich, 
and Talleyrand made a treaty which satisfied every- 
body, and kept the peace between the big Powers for 
forty years, while Woodrow Wilson, Lloyd George, 
and Clemenceau have made a peace which satisfies 
nobody, and which everybody sees will have to be 
revised? The reason is that Castlereagh, Talleyrand 
and Metternich knew their job, and that Wilson, 
George, and Clemenceau were ignorant of diplomacy, 
geography, and history. In addition to the know- 
ledge of Europe, possessed by trained diplomatists, 
Castlereagh and his colleagues were backed by the 
power of their masters. Besides total inexperience, 
not one of the Versailles triumvirate was certain what 
his powers, if any, were. 

Republican as he is, Mr. Simonds exposes 
the weaknesses and dangers of democratic dip- 
lomacy with unsparing hand. The real catas- 
trophe of Versailles was caused by the belief of 
all three that President Wilson spoke for the United 
States. The first thing that happened at a Congress 
in the old days was the verification of the delegates’ 
authority. Unfortunately, President Wilson was in a 
semi-royal position; at any rate, he was above a 
Prime Minister. Apparently no one dared to ask for 
his credentials. It is, however, incredible that the 
British Prime Minister, accompanied by all the experts 
of the Foreign Office, by Sir Eyre Crowe, who knew 
everything, should not have had his attention drawn 
to the American Constitution, which requires that 
every treaty with a foreign Power must be ratified by 
a three-fourths majority of the Senate. France and 
America being the two most self-centred and pro- 
vincial countries in the world, it is conceivable that 
Clemenceau knew nothing of the American Constitu- 
tion and cared nothing. But how is it that the repre- 
sentatives of Britain and France, ignorant though 
they may have been, did not ask themselves the 
common-sensible question, Why is America to 
guarantee the security of France and to bind itself by 
the Covenant of the League of Nations to become 
parcel and portion of Europe? The President was 
asking for nothing in the way of territory or money; 
indeed, ‘‘ No annexations, no indemnities,’’ was one 
of the Fourteen Points. The absurdity of expecting 
the United States to place its resources at the dis- 
posal of France and the League of Nations without 
getting anything in return never seems to have struck 
anybody. Mr. Simonds hints that Mr. Lloyd George 
had his doubts, but was looking back over his 
shoulder all the time at the House of Commons and 
Lord Northcliffe. Mr. Wilson undoubtedly believed 
in himself, and Clemenceau was genuinely duped. 
Realists like Castlereagh and Talleyrand would not 
have believed for a moment that any nation could act 
except from self-interest. 


* * How Europe Made Peace Without America.’ By F. H. 
Simonds. Heinemann. 21s. 


Another reason why the victors in the Napoleonic 
War made a good peace was that they avoided the 
blunder of laying too hard terms on the vanquished, 
France was forced to exchange the Corsican usurper 
for the Legitimist Bourbon, about which no French. 
man cared twopence, and certain restitution of war 
spoils was made. But no crushing reparations or 
indemnities were laid upon the French nation, and 
within three years Wellington withdrew his troops, 
Consequently, France recovered her prosperity and 
her spirits rapidly. Mr. Simonds is very severe, but 
not unduly so, upon the folly of imposing money pay. 
ments which Germany could not pay. This was the 
sequel of the ‘‘ Hang-the-Kaiser ”’ and ‘‘ Squeezing. 
the-lemons-till-the-pips-squeak’’ speeches of Mr. Lloyd 
George during the 1918 election. The demagogue 
had gained his majority by these flowers of rhetoric, 
and he was compelled to deliver some of the goods, 
But worse, far worse, in the author’s opinion, was 
the forcing the Germans to sign in the treaty a 
declaration that they alone were guilty of provoking 
the war. This caddish attempt to make the con- 
quered confess his own blood-guiltiness, and to isolate 
him as a moral pariah, was unprecedented, and its 
result was to make the Germans determined neither 
to pay nor to disarm. 

Each of the tragic-comedians had to pay for his 
ignorance and rashness. Wilson returned to 
repudiation and paralysis. Clemenceau was defeated 
in his candidature for the Presidency, because he had 
failed to get ‘‘ security ” for France. After Mr. Lloyd 
George punishment limped for four years, because he 
came home laden with reparations, the Covenant of 
the League, and the German admission of guilt. The 
foolish House of Commons purred over him, North- 
cliffe was crushed, and the rest of the Press 
beslavered him with adulation. For four years this 
prince of demagogues darted about Europe with 
more than the pomp of royalty, dragging after him 
to all the points of the compass prime ministers, 
foreign secretaries, and troops of experts; believing, 
with more reason than poor Wilson ever had, for he 
had Britain behind him, that he was the destined 
Dictator of Europe. At last the bubble broke. The 
fiasco of Cannes, the scandal of Genoa, where the 
Germans forestalled Mr. Lloyd George in making a 
secret treaty with Russia, but, most terrible blunder 
of all, the war which the Greeks were encouraged to 
make against Turkey, opened men’s __ eyes. 
Mr. Simonds says that in 1922 the prestige of Britain 
had fallen lower, in Europe and the East, than at any 
period of history. 

Dealing with the events that followed the 
break-up of the Coalition, Mr. Simonds declares 
that whatever mistakes Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
may have made in domestic politics, as Foreign 
Secretary he restored the Concert of Europe 
by regaining the confidence of France and soothing 
the feelings of Germany. Mr. Simonds believes in 
the Dawes Plan and the Locarno spirit. He points 
out that though the League of Nations has broken 
in the hands of the idealists, it remains a practical 
instrument in the hands of the realists, as a diplomatic 
clearing-house, or international club. Between 
America and Europe, including England particularly, 
this shrewd publicist admits there is no love lost. 
How should it be otherwise? ‘ Populus non curat” 
may be said of the polyglot hotchpot called the 
American nation. The American governing class 
recognize their unpopularity, but are coldly deter- 
mined to collect as much of their debts as they can. 
The Press chafes under the ignominy of Uncle 
Shylock. Nobody in America seems to see that there 
is being formed in Europe an economic coalition of 
bankers and merchants against America. England 
has not joined it yet; but when she is forced to do s0 
by the Socialists, the Hoovers and the Mellons may 
discover that debt-cancellation is the best policy. 
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IF 


By HILArrRE BELLOc 


HERE is a sort of interjection commonly 
foun in historical narrative. We moderns 

are very fond of it, and I am in perpetual 
doubt whether it is justified or whether it is 
irrational. It is the interjection that ‘‘ if ’’ this 
or that had not happened the whole course of 
history would have been changed. I have used it 
myself over and over again because I think on the 
balance it is rational. 

1 do not mean that I think it rational only because 
| regard the scheme of things as fluid. I do not 
say it only because the inevitable monistic philo- 
sophy of to-day seems to me an error, but also 
because great special accidental factors do stand 
out in history. It is true that the number of things 
which would have changed all history at any one 
moment is great. You may say that if a certain 
person had not arrived at a certain moment in a 
certain place, such and such a battle would have 
had another issue, or that such and such a policy 
would not have been decided on, but a great many 
other things besides that man appearing in that 
particular place and time would also have changed 
the future. It is true that if the Royal family had 
not been stopped at Varennes by a margin of five 
minutes; if Drouot had started five minutes later, 
or if his horse had fallen on that dark night in the 
wood, the French monarchy would not have fallen. 
But it is also true that it would not have fallen 
if Choiseul had waited a few minutes more at the 
posting house, or if Louis XVI had taken less time 
over lunch, or if the traces had not broken. You 
could make a list of a dozen major changes and 
any number of minor ones which would have 
decisively affected the issue. None the less I 
incline to the judgment which uses the “ if’? in 
history. There is nearly always in the complicated 
scheme of an event some one manifest decisive 
factor, and you can usually put your finger on it 
by noting how the people who want to misrepre- 
sent the affair for their own motives of religious 
bias, or of patriotism, or of gain, are concerned 
to explain away this one factor. 

For instance, the main factor in the failure of 
the Armada was the wind. Had the summer not 
been an exceptional one of furious gales, the 
Armada would have come back nearly intact. Had 
the wind not blown heavily from the west and at 
the most critical moment from the north-west, the 
Armada would not have run up the Straits from 
its original anchorage. Our patriotic feeling has 
of late attempted to minimize this factor, yet it was 
certainly the decisive factor. The English ships 
were better for their jobs than the Spanish ships 
were for theirs. They sailed closer to the wind, 
they carried heavier metal, they were better 
munitioned. They did not fire too high when they 
leaned over to the wind, so that even if they had 
not had the wind gauge their fire would have told 
more heavily than the opponent’s. Again, if 
Parma had had all his troops ready to embark he 
might have got them on board in time—it is just 
possible—and again, if the Armada had not met 
its first bad gale after starting, and had not 
had to go back tq refit, it would not have come 
in for that bad patch of weather at the end of July. 
Nevertheless, it remains true that the wind om 


these later July days was the decisive factor, and 
the moderns do ill to try to correct contemporaries 
who saw that it was so, and who very properly 
constructed for their medal the phrase that God 
sent His wind and had dispersed them. 

In the same way the breaking of ranks from 
Harold’s line at Hastings was decisive. If there 
had been modern discipline and they had been held 
in hand the defensive would have 
There were a great many other factors. There 
was a difference in armament, there was the fatigue 
of that enormous march from London, but I think 
the main factor was the breaking of the line in 
the first abortive and partial charge downhill. 
Harold’s men got ’foreside,’’ and were 
surrounded and cut up; when William saw that 
that was the result of any such breaking in the 
line he used it, though that he did so by deliberate 
ruse on his own account I doubt. It reads more 
like boasting after the event. It is more likely that 
he watched that renewal of the error on the part 
of his opponents whenever his own line wavered 
and took immediate advantage of it. 

I suppose of all modern decisions nothing has 
made more difference to the history of the world 
than the decision of the English Cabinet not to 
recognize the Southern States as an independent 
nation during the American Civil War. We have 
heard very many accounts explaining this, notably 
the account which puts down so much to Prince 
Albert. I have heard one account which may be 
true; which sounds true. If it is true, it is another 
of those ‘‘ ifs ’’ which determine history. What I 
heard was this. The Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet had determined to recognize the Southern 
States but the publication of the decision had to be 
postponed. Gladstone going up to Newcastle 
blurted out the phrase that Jeff Davis had created 
a nation, and this premature declaration ruined 
the Cabinet plan. It may beso. It seems in these 
matters you have to judge the value of evidence 
after a fashion different from the way in which vou 
judge it in daily life, let alone in a record. Not 
only is all your evidence at third, fourth or fifth 
hand, but you have to decide without knowing the 
people concerned as we know contemporaries : so 
we can judge in what measure they were telling 
the truth. That is why the best evidence of all in 
history is the evidence of those who do not mean 
to give evidence—chance allusions, or, better still, 
the evidence of inanimate objects. 

But to return to the “ if.”” If Calvin had not 
written his book there would have been no 
organized counter-Church in France. The con- 
fused original movement would not have had a 
nucleus and a framework and ‘“‘ The Religion ”’ as 
they called it would hardly have had corporate 
existence. From that a whole train of con- 
sequences would have arisen which would have 
meant a completely different history for Europe in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. If the 
Arouet family had not suffered misfortune at the 
hands of the officials and of the Church, Voltaire 
had not written as he did. And if there had not 
been the writings of Voltaire, would there have 
been the successful attack on religion which 
marked the eighteenth century and laid a founda- 
tion for all the discords of the nineteenth? I 
doubt it. 

Or take another little point. We have the poems 
of Catullus, I am told, through only three manu- 
scripts and those very old ones. Suppose the late 
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copiers of an earlier manuscript had not undertaken 
those particular tasks, or suppose their parchments 
had been lost or burned, we should no more have the 
work of Catullus than we have that of Calvus. Or 
supposing that the immense odds against the 
Montfort had been successful at Muret, the South 
of France would have remained Albigensian and 
probably in time the rest of the French civilization 
would have followed. But then, for the matter of 
that, | suppose that if Mahomet had been thrown 
off his camel hard enough as a young man, we 
should not have had a revolution that has affected 
half the world. 

Should we have had a very great change in 
history if Caesar had failed to land on the beach 
at Hadrumetum, which is Sousse? Most people 
would say No, for anyhow Cesar was later 
murdered, and whatever had happened the Civil 
Wars would have taken place. The same factors 
would have emerged and the Empire was inevit- 
able. But I confess for my part I distrust this 
inevitableness of history. If you want to accept 
it you have to accept, before you have done your 
thinking out of the matter, the inevitableness of 
every detail in cause and effect, and that is a 
philosophy which a knowledge of life destroys. 

By the way, talking of these ‘‘ ifs,’ I wonder 
how many people see the point of the false 
epigram about Cleopatra’s nose? Everybody 
has heard (I don’t know who first said it) that 
if Cleopatra’s nose had been a little longer the 
history of the world would have been very 
different. So it would; but the point of the 
remark is that Cleopatra’s nose was already quite out 
of nature. If the bust we have is genuine her 
nose was already so long and curved as to be 
monstrous. It makes vou think of a parrot. 
And talking of noses, if John Churchill’s nose 
had been a putty nose, or snub nose, or bulbous 
nose, that very handsome young man would not 
have enjoyed the disgraceful beginnings of his 
career: and I am quite certain that without John 
Churchill the Allies would never have enjoyed 
their final victories. It was not his early start 
that gave John Churchill his genius, but it was 
his early start that enabled him to use that genius. 

Then, again, if Edward IV _ had been 
drowned when he was making that amazing 
voyage up the Channel as a boy of nineteen 
(not sufficient honour has been paid to his cour- 
age) I suppose a_ Lancastrian dynasty 
would have remained securely on the throne. 
Descendants of the Tudor group would never 
have reigned and we might have had a popular 
monarchy to this day. But then for that matter 
at the very beginning of the Civil Wars, had 
there been a Napoleon or a Turenne on the 
King’s side, the Civil Wars might have ended 
in the first weeks and the impoverished monarchy 
of the English might conceivablv have recovered. 

If Columbus had been beaten back by 
a couple of heavy storms at the end of 
that voyage, would the New World have been 
found? I think it would, for adventure was 
everywhere in that day, and someone would 
have done the work; but the benefit might not 
have fallen to Spain, it might have fallen to the 
French monarchy. If someone had not ill- 
advised Philip IT to impose a ten per cent. turn- 
over tax upon the Netherlands, that would have 
changed all history. If some man weaker than 


the rest had given way to the demands of the 
Colonists in 1774, that would have changed all 
history. A little wisdom and a little tenacity 
has often ruined a cause which mere folly and 
weakness would have saved. There are those 
who will tell you also that if the Statue of Victory 
had not been removed from the Senate House 
the western Roman centralization would not 
have collapsed. It is superstitious to believe 
this, and therefore I believe it, but I do not 
expect anyone else to, and I will not press 
the point. All I can say is that, in the event, 
the pagans had a perfect right to say, ‘I told 
you so,”’ 

If Boniface had not called in the Vandals to 
North Africa in a fit of pique, all history would 
have been changed, and if those two petty 
generals of the Roman forces with their two 
little commands, Syagrius and Clovis, had had 
different luck, if Syagrius had beaten Clovis, 
who knows but that the western world might 
be Arian to-day? And so on. The most 
interesting thought of all in this connexion is 
that in our own presence there may pass some 
little unimportant passage, some street accident, 
some change in the weather, which shall prove 
to the future historian a turning point; and that 
infinite ‘‘ ifs’’ are passing before us unnoticed 
in our own time. 

Therefore let us determine not to care and to 
decide that we can do nothing; only remem. 


ber that if we make such a decision we shall | 


regret it. 


A FISH IN BAYSWATER 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HE other.morning found me walking down 

Queen’s Road, Bayswater, in a deep fit of 

depression. I cannot remember now why 
I was feeling so depressed, and I do not suppose 
that I knew at the time. These are the days 
when we weep and know not why. Not Bass 
nor Worthington nor all the foaming brewage of 
the world shall ever medicine us to that sweet 
peace that we knew yesterday. We may assume 
that I had discovered either that I was not fit 
for life or that life was not fit for me. I usually 
incline towards the latter view, and when I am 
out of spirits I see myself as a baffled idealist, 
betrayed by the very nobility of my mind, in 
short, as Hamlet in modern dress. The fact 
that the mood may not have its root cause in the 
mind at all, and the further fact that I smoke 
too much and take too little exercise, I generally 
contrive to overlook. Some _ people, whose 
digestive processes happen to be excellent, advise 
you to search for the cause during the actual 
fit of depression and assure you that once the 
cause is found the mood will pass. Such people, 
however, forget that you will probably be too 
depressed to examine yourself, for at such times 
nothing is worth the trouble it involves. Even 
the psycho-analyst would make no headway 
because his first conviction in’ this state would be 
that psycho-analysis was useless. Knowing how 
blasphemous we can become at these moments, 
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| ean even imagine him damning the Un- 
conscious. But let us return to Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater, down which I strolled, the other 
morning, telling myself that all things were 
gale, flat and unprofitable. 

Something happened there that changed my 
mood completely. At one moment life had 
gemed no better than the stirring of withered 
aves against a grey wall, so much drudgery 
aad sO many pin-pricks, a bore’s interminable 
ale. The next moment it was as if a curtain had 
heen whisked up, revealing the true scene of 
things; and I knew that life was as rich as a 
plum-pudding, that it had entertainment enough 
0 keep us amused though we should live a 
million years and travel from here to Aldebaran. 
Not only was I no longer depressed, but I was 
wddenly excited and happy. After stopping a 
moment, I swung away and swaggered down the 
rst of Queen’s Road as jauntily as if I had just 
een given a thousand pounds. What had 

ned? Is there magic in Bayswater? I 
can tell you what happened, but I cannot say 
whether there is any magic in the Queen’s Road. 
It chanced that I came to a fishmonger’s shop, 
putting out a delightful cool reek of the fore- 
shore, and no sooner had my nose caught the 
smell of it than my eye caught sight of the wet 
marble slab and the packed ice and, there in the 
middle, a very large flat fish. I stopped short 
for a second—you must see me staring out of 
the grev wilderness of my low spirits—to look at 
this fish. 

The fish itself is not important. I do not know 
what kind of fish it was, and can only say that it 
was very large and very flat and unusually fishy. 
The point is, though, that when I saw that fish I 
immediately thought of the sea. I do not mean 
that I merely said to myself ‘‘ the sea ’’ or was 
visited by a fleeting image of waves and foam. 
lt was much more intense than that, as if the 
fish had instantly pulled me in to the sea. Not 
that I really felt I was in the sea, but I had a 
momentary vision, rich and bewildering as a 
pageant, of the sea. There came to me, in one 
glorious rush, thoughts and images of white cliffs on 
our South Coast, the Yorkshire caves and coves 
[knew as a boy, great Atlantic rollers a day out 
fom the Azores, Conrad’s ‘ Typhoon,’ spray 
shooting over Cornish rocks, the overture to the 
‘Flying Dutchman,’ the smell of drying sea- 
weed and the feel of sand between my toes, the 
fying fish in the Caribbean, Melville’s ‘ Moby 
Dick,’ a five-masted sailing ship in the Baltic, 
the first few bars of the ‘ Hebrides,’ a glimpse of 
the Mediterranean blue between the pines, tiny 
tabs in the pools along the shore, salt-crusted 
steamers swaying past Lundy, the 
Melancholy wash of a quiet sea, the brief epic 
the Clippers, fish slithering out at Grimsby, 
the phosphorescent sea I saw one night off 
Antwerp, seagulls circling over the white foam 
wlern, a mid-Atlantic storm smashing against 
ihe deadlights, a night of fog and hooting on 
the Dogger, Gibraltar catching the early morn- 
ig sunshine, qld boats on the beach and the 
fisted supports of a pier, my sand castles 
tumbling in the tides of long ago. 

Now I am not prepared to say that all this 
lashed through my mind as I halted a moment 
before that fish in the Queen’s Road. Yet I 


think it possible that that sudden vision con- 
tained even more than | have set down above. 
The point is that only by producing some such 
list as that can | suggest what happened in my 
mind, The sight of that fish brought before me 
the sea, the whole colossal thing, and whatever 
my memory brought back to me, whatever 
associations came by way of books and music 
and art, were there, making up something that 
was not really a thought so much as a rich and 
confused feeling, or, if you like, a vision. 
That curtain which had been lowered between 
life and me during my fit of depression had 
suddenly been lifted to let me catch a glimpse of 
the sea, and once | had caught that glimpse the 
whole curtain was nq more and my depression 
was at an end. This was, you see, no common 
glimpse, a peep through the misty spectacles of 
custom, but a stidden flashing vision, a brief 
acquaintance with what we might call the thing- 
in-itself, even though it was tangled with all 
manner of personal memories and associations. 
No sooner had it flashed through my mind than 
I felt a little rush of ecstasy. I hugged with 
delight the thought of the sea-ishness of the 
sea. Immediately, then, the lights went up 
everywhere and all life was rich and strange and 
a marvel, and I was out of spirits no longer. 
These moments are essentially moments of 
zsthetic vision, and it is out of them that 
literature and art and music are produced. The 
one | experienced the other morning in the 
Queen’s Road was perhaps rather more intense 
and at once more dramatic and fantastic than 
most, but actually the thing is happening all 
the time. It is not necessary that you should be 
in love with the subject of the little vision, 
though real indifference to it is probably fatal. 
There must, I think, be feeling there, and dis- 
like will do as well as affection. The stuff of 
which these things are made, of course, comes 
out of our actual memories of real experiences 
and, talks and books and art in general. Some- 
bedy says ‘‘ France’ to me or I meet the word 
in some idle context, and immediately I see long 
straight roads, green shutters folded back, tables 
under trees, bearded citizens making their way to 
the little café in the square, and all the rest of it. 
At least, that is how I am compelled to describe 
what happens, but actually I do not see a series 
of little pictures but somehow entertain a large 
confused idea that could be translated into these 
pictures and that gives me the feeling of having 
seen them. Once again, the France-ishness of 
this France gives me enormous pleasure, and 
immediately I am visited by the thought that life 
itself, the whole thing, and not merely France 
or the sea or whatever began it, is wonderful, a 
miracle of variety, richness, splendour. And 
the goodness and badness of things is not con- 
sidered : at these times vou are, as it were, sitting 
on top of the Tree of Knowledge and not eating 
of the fruit below. You are, too, completely 
disinterested, and must be to have the experience. 
Thus, it would be impossible for me to have 
such a vision of the contemporary literary scene, 
just as it would be impossible, I imagine, for the 
second engineer of a liner or the director of a 
trawling company ta share my vision of the sea. 


This is.one reason why the enthusiastic money- 
| maker, the financier with his finger in all manner 
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of pies, pays heavily for his wealth and power: 
he misses such a lot of fun inside. 

Setting aside personal relationships (and even 
they can become part of this experience), I 
should say that this esthetic experience 
constitutes the most intense and enduring 
pleasure we know in life. It is an art that is 
going on all the time in our heads. Out of it, 
as | suggested before, come the arts themselves, 
which are based on the wonder that lights these 
fleeting visions. It is quite likely that the artist 
on the whole finds a more intense pleasure in 
this kind of experience than the ordinary person, 
though I am convinced that it is something else, 
namely, the gift of expression, that really makes 
the artist. He is the man who can do some- 
thing with this experience, not merely the man 
who enjoys it; he can put out a hand and catch 
the fluttering thing and then set it winging in 
the outside world, so that we may all see it, 
sharing his ecstasy. And that, I think, is 
enough. Another step—and I shall be pro- 
ducing zsthetics. There was a time when I read 
and thought about nothing but esthetics, but 
once I had recovered I swore that I would 
never approach the subject again. But if ever 
. weaken and bring out a thesis, I feel sure that 
it will open most strangely—with a fish in 
Bayswater. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“| The Editor of the Sarurvay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


“4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


WHAT DOES THE FARMER WANT? 


SIR,—In Mr. Nicholl’s statement, in which he 
says that he ‘‘ disagrees that it is the business of 
the farmers to put forward a constructive policy,”’ 
one seems to find a perversion of all that has lately 
been said to the effect that a prosperous agriculture 
is the concern of everyone, and that its eclipse 
would be a_ national calamity. While this is 
true, it does not follow that all the farmer has to 
do is to sit back and say, ‘‘ This is your affair; 
what are you going to do for me?’’ One would 
not think very highly of a man whose business was 
going badly, who summoned his relations and told 
them that the unsatisfactory state of his affairs 
was their funeral, and what about it. They would 
at least expect some indication from him of what 
he proposed to do, or how he could be helped, 
especially as he presumably would know more about 
his own business than others not engaged in it. 

It is this attitude of supreme ineffectiveness that 
makes one far more disposed to be unhopeful about 
agriculture than any catalogue of farming losses. 
Mr. Nicholl is not quite accurate when he says 
that in other countries it is not the producer who 
has been the moving spirit. In Ireland, in 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, Canada and even in 
India, where live probably the poorest peasants 
in the world, it has been the producer in every case 
who has made the initial effort and helped himself. 
In France, however, in the early days of co- 
operation, when a gigantic scheme for helping the 
producer was financed with a loan of some millions 
by the State, the whole thing turned out a disaster 
and was not successful until another movement 
sprang up based on self-help by the farmer for the 
farmer. In confounding co-operative marketing 


with ‘‘ businesses in which other capitalists are not 
prepared to risk their money,’’ Mr. Nicholl shows 
that he is labouring under a delusion about co- 
operation. A co-operative society is not a 
variation of a joint stock company that repays its 
investors with dividends, but an association of pro- 
ducers who have joined themselves together to gain 
the far greater benefits of united action. It has 
been most successful in application when the 
financial straits of agriculturists have been most 
serious. If the farmers are not equipped for 
examining the conditions of their industry, why has 
the N.F.U. neglected this really useful side of its 
existence ? 

I am glad Mr. Nicholl now realizes that it is 
of no value to the agricultural situation to dwell 
upon wages paid in other countries, but I cannot 
quite understand how any scheme ‘‘ to differentiate 
in favour of the home product ’’ can be anything 
else but a tactful synonym for Protection. Either 
a certain rate is added to produce bought by the 
consumer or it is not. The question of ‘ feeding 
the unemployed agricultural labourer ’’ hardly arises, 
as there are no unemployed agricultural labourers 
for all practical purposes, and in any case they are 
ineligible for the dole. Nor can I agree with Mr. 
Nicholl’s statement that ‘‘ when trade is booming 
we can neglect agriculture ’’; the industry is suffer- 
ing now from the neglect it had when trade was 
booming. A healthy agriculture is a necessity at 
all times to all countries, and it is only healthy when 
it is on a help-myself basis. 

To Mr. Ryder’s remark that Canadian labourers 
on the land get only seven or eight months’ employ- 
ment in the year, I reply that they make so much 
in that time that they can afford to live in a town 
and educate themselves at a university for the other 
months. One can hardly imagine such a thing 
in England. The Wages Act does not limit hours 
of work, it only stipulates that they must be paid 
for. If this were not so, the English farm labourer 
would be living in conditions little better than 
the days when he was a villein. Possibly the 
English farm labourer would be ready to accept 
even this if there were the same opportunities for 
him as in Denmark and Holland to become an 
independent cultivator if he showed himself worthy 
of it. Wages for least skilled Argentine land 
labourers are, in English money, £8 5s. per month, 
with a house and other perquisites. 

I am, etc., 
L. F. EAsTERBROOK 

Northbrook, Micheldever, Hants 


“WHO CARES ’? 


SIR,—Your article in the issue of your REVIEW 
for June 18, entitled: ‘ Who Cares?’ is, I hope, 
the beginning of a stir throughout England which 
will ultimately result in the preservation of our 
incomparable countryside; and the letter in your 
issue of June 25 moves me. to write to inform you 
that there are indeed those who care. 

The Royal Society of Arts has _ recently 
inaugurated a movement and a fund for the 
preservation of the unexampled cottage architecture 
of this country. The fund, which has_ received 
the support and advocacy of the Prime Minister, has 
already reached a figure of nearly £5,000, and inade- 
quate as this is for dealing with the magnitude of the 
problem involved, it is a definite testimony to the 
interest that such a movement is awakening in the 
minds of knowledgable people conscious of the great 
and unparalleled inheritance possessed by the British 
people. 

It may be said that the subscription list for the 
preservation of ancient cottages as existing at the 
moment is meagre, and that the financial position of 
the Fund hardly warrants belief in the effective 
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ution of the movement for the extensive prac- 
tical work of preservation; but those who are giving 
enthusiasm and time to the promulgation of this 
movement feel that it is merely a beginning which 
will not in fact end until the remotest cottage of 
our countryside is inevitably preserved as a matter 
of course. 

The Fund has received the keenest support from 
the Press of this country, and it only remains for 
it to be kept steadfastly before the people for the 
Fund to be augmented to the extent of making it an 
jmmense national movement of practical achieve- 
ment. It is by the advocacy of Reviews such as yours 
that this desirable result can be attained. 

I am, etc., 
FRANK BaINEs, 
Chairman of Advisory and Executive 
Committees of the Fund for the 
Preservation of Ancient Cottages, 
Royal Society of Arts. 
Hillside,’’ 


Loughton, Essex | 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


SIR,—Mr. G. Wren Howard is wrong in supposing 
that I did not read the note ‘‘ Printed in the U.S.A.” 
on the back of the title-page of ‘ The Rise of American 
Civilization.’ I did not indeed require to do so to see 
that the book was prirted in the U.S.A. But there 
was little to be hoped from a long-range shot at 
American publishers whose name I did not know. 
(Incidentally, I might observe that I am not under the 
delusion that I can teach the firm of Jonathan Cape 
anything worth knowing about the production of 
books. ) 

There are occasions, however, when there is nothing 
for it but to do one’s best to make the innocent suffer 
for the guilty. That is why even reasonable people 
abuse waiters for bringing them bad food: they hope 
that, if the waiter is sufficiently distressed, he will pass 
the abuse on. I did, I own, want someone to stand 
in a white sheet. But it is a pity that Mr. Howard 
has done so for only one of the two offences I pointed 
out. The size and weight of the two volumes in which 
this work appears are relatively a minor matter. But 
the fact that it is totally unprovided with maps is not. 
I was obliged, while reading it, to use the maps in 
Woodrow Wilson’s history. These were arranged to 
suit a differently modelled narrative, and, in any case, 
continual reference to them involved a waste of time. 
But this was nothing to the time which will be wasted 
by anyone who reads this otherwise admirable book 
without reference to any maps at all. Here again, of 
course, Mr. Howard and his colleagues are innocent, 
and I agree that an imperfect book was better than 
none at all. But it is the duty of a reviewer to pro- 
claim material faults, when he finds them, as loudly 
as possible. A faint echo may, after all, be wafted 
across the Atlantic. 

I am, etc., 


Savage Club, W.C. Epwarp SHANKS 


A WAR DIARY 


SIR,—I thank you for the appreciative review you 
have given ‘ War Birds: The Diary of An Unknown 
Aviator,’ under the signature of ‘‘ Edward Shanks,” 
in your issue of July 2. 

The matter of the authenticity of the Diary and the 
genuineness of the ‘‘ Unknown Aviator” have also 
been previously mentioned. I can give no guarantee 
on these two points. The book was published by 
George H. Doran Company, the well-known publishing 
house in New York, and when the book was sub- 
mitted to us by this firm I accepted it for publication 
without getting a guarantee as to its authenticity. 
The internal evidence in the book, I considered, left 
-no doubt on these points. However, because of the 
big interest this book is creating in England, I have 


written Mr. George Doran on these points, asking 
him, if he is able, to cable me his guarantee that 
‘ War Birds ’ is an authentic diary of an aviator killed 
at the ‘‘ front.’’ 
I am, etc., 

Joun Hamitton Lrtp., 

Cuas. H. 
2 Portsmouth Street, Director 


Kingsway, W.C.2 


CATS’ PROTECTION LEAGUE 


SIR,—Judging from the recent correspondence in 
your columns, a considerable number of readers are 
interested in animals’ welfare. These will be glad to 
learn that a new society under the above title has been 
formed to deal with all matters relating to cats and 
particularly with the urgent question of neglected and 
unwanted cats. ‘ 

Any who wish for full particulars of this Society 
may obtain them from the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. 
Avery, 104 Barons Court Road, W.14, who will 
welcome offers of any kind of help. 

I am, etc., 
; K. J. 
THE LAST WORDS OF PITT 


SIR,—May I venture upon a small correction of 
your answer to Question 8 in your General 
Knowledge paper as to the last words of 
the younger Pitt? The anecdote, as told by Lord 
Rosebery in his monograph on Pitt, is quoted as an 
illustration of Mr. Disraeli’s sardonic humour ‘“ in 
the more genial and less majestic days before 1874.”’ 
Mr. Disraeli gave the common version as ‘‘O my 
country! How I love my country!’’ and _ the 
revised version as ‘‘I think I could eat one of 
Bellamy’s pork pies.’’ Served up from (I had 
nearly written with) such a _ source, pork ”’ 
(analogously to ‘‘ pauca Catonis verba”’) helps to 
‘* point a moral, or adorn a tale’’ with added 
piquancy. 

I am, etc., 
G. WasHIncTon Fox 

Kingston-on-Thames 


TENNIS OR LAWN TENNIS? 


SIR,—Come, come, Sir. A challenge. I will 
play Mr. Brown a match at tennis in any court he 
likes to name, under the following conditions: Mr. 
Brown shall arm himself with what it pleases him 
to call a tennis-racket, and I will wear a crinoline. 

I am, etc., 

Doughty Chambers, James AGATE 

55 Doughty Street, W.C.1 


THE OLD CABIN 
By J. B. Morton 


N the hearth the ashes lie 
That were a peat-fire, 
And the choir 

Of Faery rides by. 


Rain drips from the slimy walls; 
Never a bird sings, 

But strange wings 

Come here when night falls. 


Open stands the rotting door ; 
jWinter storms howl by, 

Dead leaves lie 

On the sodden floor. 


O strange bird—how should we know? 
Here in the half-light, 

Day and night, 

Dwelt love long ago. 
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THE THEATRE 
FADS AND FUNNY MEN 


By Ivor BRowN 


Nearly Divorced. By E. Dagnall. The Duke of York’s Theatre. 
Thark. By Ben Travers, The Aldwych Theatre. 


HAVE known theatrical faddists who pursued 
} nearly every phase and fashion of the funny man. 

There are specialists who will tell you the whole 
history of Harlequin, if you stop to listen: there 
are men loaded to the brim with the lore of 
pantomime; there are even, I gather, Punch-and-Judy 
‘* fans ’’ and these, | presume, dash ecstatically from 
their studies to the streets when that extremely 
tedious entertainment screams out its failing life 
(weep, ye highbrows!) in the region gutters to an 
audience of children who would immediately and 
sensibly move to the ‘‘ movies’”’ if only they had 
the coppers to carry them inside. Considering that 
it is, for poor children, a free show, the interesting 
thing about Punch-and-Judy is the tiny handful 
who will endure the raucous monotony even as a gift. 
Then there are the connoisseurs of clowns and the 
appalling people who moan away about the glories 
of the circus, which glories usually consist of a 
tiger rotting to pieces with mange and despair in a 
six-foot cell, a few terrified dogs jumping idiotically 
through hoops, and some horses who have been 
pricked in the belly until they reluctantly hoist 
themselves into positions not intended by nature. 
This gorgeous spectacle, so dear to the Latin races, 
has its devotees among our more sensitive high- 
brows who walk forth more delicate than Agag him- 
self when it is notified that somebody has found a 
new variety of ring-craft. The curious thing 
is that -amid so much service of tradition, such 
research in the cause of comedy, and so diligent a 
devotion to the showman’s tricks, there should be 
so little interest in farce. The people who write so 
learnedly about the antique rituals of entertain- 


ment, who will pretend that marionettes are not. 


just fidgety nuisances but vehicles of the grandest 
art and who will give you the doctrine of Harlequin 
and Pierrot dead from the waist down, never cut 
similar capers in the cause of farce. Yet, if one 
is going in for a cult in order to make a reputation, 
farcical philosophy offers very decent opportunities 
for the man who wants to compile a two-guinea 
book which will establish him as the authority on 
choleric uncles and the banging of bedroom doors. 

There are those who apply their noses to the 
ritual of harlequinade and chase about the country 
or even the world to report progress. Usually an 
orthodox poker kindles their delight while a heresy 
in the sausages poisons their whole day. If they 
applied a similar standard to Mr. Dagnall’s farce 
‘ Nearly Divorced’ they would be over-joyed. But 
the odd thing is that they probably would not apply 
that test. They would foolishly judge ‘ Nearly 
Divorced ’ not as a piece of ritual but as a portrait 
of life. In the latter capacity it naturally ,fails, as 
farce must fail. But as ritual it is quite fascinating. 
Not only the plot (husband, wife, pretty lady at 
flower-shop, dreadful misunderstanding, strange 
encounters in hotel bedroom, comic window-cleaner, 
etc.) is essentially traditional: the ‘‘ business ’’ 
in the production is also a conservative education. 
Mr. Chesney’s check overcoat, the running up and 
down the stage, the shouting, the scrambling, and 
the tumbling are aJl perfect material for our would- 
be authority on farce. All sorts of pleasant issues 
arise for the authoritarian mind. Is the comic lawyer 
in riding-kit whose cackle is all of horses a complete 
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innovation? Trace the habits of family solicitors 
in popular farces. What, if any, is the ancestry of 
the lugubrious window-cleaner? What previous use, 
if any, has been made of a scene which shows both 
the hotel bedroom and the passage outside? If 
this kind of erudition is not to your taste, the play 
may disappoint. But for the genuine traditionalist 
Mr. Dagnall is a most satisfying author; he has 
experience of the acknowledged farcical gambits and 
he does not confuse pawns with psychology : he knows 
his slap-stick from biff to boff and has the capacity 
to arouse among people gifted with the will to laugh 
instead of with the itch to criticize the coveted 
** continuous scream.’’ Those with radical hankerings 
for a new subject and a new style should take 
warning. This is none of your Spook Sonatas. 

‘ Thark,’ on the other hand, very nearly is. For 
Thark is a haunted house in which farceurs have 
troublesome times: in short, the play may be 
summarized as a Spook Sonata performed on the 
eternal triangle. The Aldwych farces usually run 
a year and no critic need expect another invitation 
to this house until well on in 1928. Messrs. Walls 
and Henson know their business; Mr. Travers knows 
how to accommodate them. ‘ Thark’ should, like 
its predecessors, make a sharp and durable percussion 
on the great heart of the people. Furthermore it 
can be recommended to a certain brand of faddist. 
‘ Nearly Divorced’ I scheduled for the ritual-hunter 
and there is a certain amount of good heredi 
stuff in ‘ Thark.’ But. the people whom it should 
particularly fascinate are the Anglo-Florentines who 
are always telling us about the ‘‘ Commedia dell’ Arte 
. . Commedia non scritta. . . Commedia improvisa,” 
How appropriate, as well as how jolly, it would have 
been if, on Monday night, when Mr. Walls had told 
us how they hammered Mr. Travers’s texts about, Mr. 
Gordon Craig had risen in the stalls, supported by 
some of the lesser Maskers, and called for three 
rousing cheers. Mr. Craig has long been telling us 
that the really fine plays are those which the actors 
make up. He wants us to restore the ‘‘ Commedia 
improvisa.”’ Well, here (with all due’ respects to 
Mr. Travers) it is. 

Mr. Walls told us that the script had to be handled 
and the actors on the first night were probably 
giving it some further twists through sheer excite- 
ment. There are very few plays to which that 
does not happen. But, over and above such 
accidents, it seemed to me that the fun of the show 
was more a creation of the actors than a_ contri- 
bution of the text. When Mr. Tom Walls and Mr. 
Ralph Lynn were blending their familiar flow of mild 
and bitter it did not seem to matter very much what 
the book said. These two players have lifted farce 
out of its ruts of situation and turned it to a 
comedy of mannerism and even of manners, if you 
will permit the manners to be sufficiently bad or 
freakish. Mr. Lynn continues to curve forward 
from the waist as one who would offer over the 
counter of his art the next thing in affable asininity 
while Mr. Walls is straight as a poker in the 
impersonation of a Master of Hounds whose 
pursuits are not all of foxes. I trust that I do Mr. 
Travers no wrong if I suggest that these two give 
almost as much of their parts as they receive. If 


‘that is the case, we are getting back to blessed 


Italy and to the days when no tedious dramatist 
forced his literature on the actor. 

I suspect that when this play first came from the 
author it was rounded off more neatly. At present 
the furniture is left tumbling at the last curtain 
and the plot is left hanging; but really that matters 
very little. We have observed Mr. Walls and Mr. 


Lynn in animated process of turning a bed into a 
battlefield; we have seen ghosts who are scarcely 
heard and heard ghosts who are never seen. 
_have 


renewed acquaintance with Mr. Kenneth 
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Kove, whose portraiture of modern youth is beyond 

ise for its eloquent ineloquence, we have 
trembled beneath the frown and torso of Miss Mary 
Brough, we have wondered why Miss Winifred 
Shotter had so poor a part, and we have lost our 
jearts again to Mr. Robinson Hare, who always 
gems to be going down to the ball when there is 
aforward rush at the Aldwych. Especially we have 
decided that in farce almost anything will do when 
a competent producer and good team-work do it. 
§o for once, through the agency of an amorous 
M.F.H. in a check suit, I am in agreement with 
Mr. Craig. . . .‘‘ Commedia a soggetto, non scritta, 
improvisa.’’ My brow, I fear, begins to soar. | 
shall be writing hymns to Harlequin in Italian yet. 
And all through a modern M.F.H.! 


THE INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 
FESTIVAL IN PARIS 


By JOHN PALMER 


Paris, July 5, 1927. 
GEMIER has managed it somehow. The 
M international theatre festival began in Paris 
®on June 10, with a performance by the 
Theatre Royal of Copenhagen of Holberg’s ‘ Erasmus 
Montanus,’ and since that date plays and companies 
from Italy, Spain, Russia, the Netherlands, America, 
Austria and Japan have been succeeding each other 
tapidly at the Comédie des Champs Elysées. 

Among those who have taken part in the festival 
are Miss Sybil Thorndike and Mr. Lewis Casson, 
who presented Mr. Shaw’s ‘ St. Joan,’ and it is in- 
teresting to note the impression produced on the 
Paris critics by this production. They have done 
gratifying justice to the sincerity and power of the 
English actress, and they have been surprised to find 
that, in spite of being English, she has technique. 
Their verdict as to her interpretation of the part 
inevitably resolves itself into a comparison of her 
tendering with that of Madame Pitoéff. The general 
impression is that, while Madame Pitoéff plays 
St. Joan as she lives more or less between the lines 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s play, Miss Thorndike plays 
St. Joan as she is very deliberately embodied in the 
text. This St. Joan, moreover, is generally received 
as an embodiment of Mr. Shaw’s own attitude to 
society, and perhaps one of the most curious results 
of the performance has been to convince some of the 
more intelligent French critics for the first time that 
Mr. Shaw is a serious philosopher. One of them goes 
80 far as to express the hope that the world may one 
fay see him go to the stake for his convictions, thus 
completing a striking similarity to the noblest of his 
heroines. 

One would have liked to see M. Gémier and 
Professor Reinhardt standing together at this 
festival. The present interest of Paris in the foreign 
theatre may be said to date from the introduction by 
M. Gémier into his productions of many of the devices 
Which were associated with Professor Reinhardt some 
fifteen or twenty years ago, more particularly his use 
of the projecting apron stage and his habit of bring- 
ing the audience into personal contact with the players. 
In those days Paris stood very much aloof from the 
fst of theatrical Europe, and M. Gémier was 
astonishing the French critics with devices that were 

iliar to the public in most other countries of the 

world. I can still remember the excitement caused 

i 1919 by his handling of the Jews and the Christians 

‘The Merchant of Venice,’ and by his use of the 

spree! of actor to audience in ‘ The Taming of 
rew. 


M. Gémier was urging the superiority of the direct 
appeal over the modern habit of playing behind a 
fourth wall when | first made his acquaintance. I 
happened to appear at his door at a critical point of 
the argument, for, on catching sight of me, a perfect 
stranger, he said in a loud, emphatic voice to his 
friends: ‘‘ If, for example, I desire to impress this 
gentleman, I do not walk away into the next room. 
On the contrary, I approach him and get into close 
relationship.’’ Whereupon he advanced upon me 
rapidly, seized me in a grip of iron, and assured me 
with enormous emphasis that he had not the least idea 
who I was or how I had got there, but that he 
awaited the pleasure of further information on the 
subject. 

The international theatre festival in Paris is 
intended to be an annual event, and it has been 
organized under the auspices of the Société 
Universelle du Théatre, of which M. Gémier is the 
leading spirit. This Société Universelle is one of 
the many literary or scientific bodies which are restor- 
ing in Europe the international relations in art and 
letters which were interrupted by the war. It is at 
present holding in Paris a congress which has 
brought together dramatists, composers, producers, 
and critics from all over Europe to discuss practical 
questions of importance to all the professions 
interested in the theatre, questions which cannot be 
settled except by a certain amount of international 
collaboration and correspondence. The Société 
belongs, in fact, to that general movement which is 
known among international officials as ‘‘ intellectual 
co-operation.’’ There is an Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation in Paris, financed mainly by the French 
Government, and this Institute is in effect the exécu- 
tive of a Committee of Intellectual Co-operation of 
the League of Nations in Geneva, which includes 
among its members Professor Einstein and Madame 
Curie. The work of the Institute is of a severely 
practical character, such as the collection of informa- 
tion regarding universities and museums and the co- 
ordination of bibliography, and it could hardly 
permit itself the luxury of being in any way 
responsible for a theatre festival. The Société 
Universelle, however, is the sort of enterprise with 
which the Institute is required to sympathize, and 
M. Gémier may thus regard himself, inferentially and 
in the spirit, as blessed, albeit a little nervously, by 
that distinguished body. 

It is said that M. Gémier has tried to go too fast, 
but he was almost bound to incur _ that 
reproach. He is not the man to hesitate or to go 
softly, and this matter of the theatre festival touches 
him very nearly. Many years ago he discovered that 
the Paris theatre was internationally behind the 
times, and that it was living in disastrous isolation. 
When M. Gémier makes a discovery he makes it with 
enthusiasm, like M. Jourdain discovering that he is 
talking prose, or Mr. Gilbert Chesterton discovering 
that the Middle Ages were not wholly barbarous. He 
at once set about finding a remedy, and more than 
anyone else in Paris he has contributed, by example, 
persuasion, and authority to the introduction into the 
French theatre of modern methods of production. 
From his distinguished position as director of the 
Odéon, he has watched and encouraged the younger 
dramatists and managers who in the last few years 
have brought about so striking a change in the 
attitude of Paris to foreign authors and producers. 
He has wider interests, and is quicker to appreciate 
what is fertile and significant in the modern theatre, 
whether in Paris or elsewhere, than any Frenchman 
of his generation. He has had the courage to apply 
modern methods of production to Moliére; he is an 
enthusiastic lover of Shakespeare, and has revealed to 
his countrymen more than a piece of him; he has 
taken under his wing young producers like M. Gaston 
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Baty and young authors like M. Lenormand. He is 
a link not only between Paris and the world at large, 
but between the old academic theatre of France and 
the young indigenous theatre whose experiments have 
of recent years so rudely disturbed its complacency. 

I began to write an article on the international 
theatre festival in Paris, but I see that it has become 
an article in appreciation of M. Gémier. That, how- 
_ ever, is only natural, and I would not have it 
otherwise. 


MUSIC 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


4- HE most important records issued by the 
Gramophone Company last month did not reach 
me until] too late for inclusion in my previous 
notice. These are a set of records of Elgar’s music, 
including the Second Symphony in E flat, which has 
been recorded in complete form by the London 
Symphony Orchestra under the composer. The 
Symphony was recorded by the Company some time 
ago, and it is greatly to their credit that they should 
have reissued it now that the advance in technical 
methods has brought a just reproduction of it more 
nearly within the bounds of possibility. These six 
records, which are supplied in an album, certainly 
give a very good idea of what this great work sounds 
like. The various orchestral colours are well pre- 
sented, and the records will be of great service to 
students of this difficult music and also to students 
of orchestration generally. The only serious criticism 
I have to make is that the lower parts in the com- 
plex pattern of sound do not come out with sufficient 
strength. This is especially noticeable when the main 
theme of the last movement returns as a counterpoint 
on the lower strings. The slow movement, one of the 
most solemn and magnificent pieces of funeral music 
ever written, sounds superb, except that at the climax 
the downward-rushing figure on the strings has not 
enough weight. The climax of the scherzo, too, does 
not quite come off, because the insistent beating of 
the drums, like something hammering inside one’s 
head, is not clear enough. But, in spite of these faults, 
and the absence of some minor details, which are not 
always audible in the concert-hall, the performance 
and the recording deserve the highest praise. The 
other Elgar records are some excerpts from ‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius,’ made during a recent perform- 
ance in the Albert Hall, and two early orchestral 
pieces, ‘ Chanson de Nuit’ and ‘ Chanson de Matin,’ 
which show that Elgar’s personal idiom was strong 
even in his earliest music. The ‘ Gerontius ’ records 
are excellent in parts, and the faults are probably 
the inevitable corollary of the advantage of recording 
during an actual performance. A great deal of Elgar’s 
best music has now been recorded by the new process. 

The July list contains some excellent orchestral 
records made by the Berlin State Orchestra under Leo 
Blech. They include the Overtures to ‘ Mignon,’ 
‘Oberon,’ ‘ Fledermaus,’ and ‘ Tannhaiiser,’ the 
last-named having the Pilgrims’ Chorus from Act III 
on its fourth side. All these records are first-rate, 
apart from the over-resonant echo which is an unfor- 
tunate characteristic of nearly all the new recordings. 
The ‘ Mignon ’ and ‘ Fledermaus ’ Overtures are very 
welcome, for there are too few recordings of really 
good light music. How good Johann Strauss’s music 
is may be tested by comparison with the dreadful stuff 
which passes for light music to-day. I am judging 
by some records of ‘ The Desert Song’ issued by 
the Columbia Company. This feeble stuff is 
apparently the work of four composers, whose united 
brains are incapable of producing a good melody. The 
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best record in the Columbia list, which is distinctly 
below the average, is of the Leonora Overture No, 3, 
conducted by Sir Henry Wood. I am frankly sur. 
prised that a company with such a high standard 
should have issued the record of two airs from ‘ Lucia 
di Lammermoor.’ The singer has neither the quality 
nor the flexibility of voice necessary to give a good 
account of Donizetti's vocal acrobatics, the only excuse 
for performing which is a beautiful voice controlled 
by a fine technique. 

The vocal records issued by the Gramophone Com. 
pany include Richard Strauss’s ‘ Standchen’ and 
‘ Morgen,’ sung with orchestral accompaniment by 
Elisabeth Schumann. Her singing of these luscious 
songs, which are excellently recorded, will be wel. 
comed by the singer’s many admirers, among whom 
I do not account myself the most fervent, and cer. 
teinly show her at her best. Tito Schipa’s fine and 
t.sy tenor is heard to advantage in airs from 
Massenet’s ‘ Werther ’ and Delibes’s ‘ Lakmé.’ There 


are also two records made in York Minster of music B 


by Byrd and Gibbons. The Byrd record is very good, 
and contains fine examples of his music in two 
different styles. ‘ Christe, qui es lux et dies,’ which 
is, however, sung in English, represents his Roman 
Church music, in which he adheres to the traditions 
of the old Church modes, yet without fettering his 
individuality. It is an extraordinarily noble piece of 
music. ‘ This day Christ was born ’ is treated in the 
madrigal style, which is more generally familiar to 
the public of to-day. It is a magnificent example of 
Byrd’s complex polyphony. Gibbons’s fine anthem, 
‘God is gone up,’ shows how the new style was 
developed by a musician of the succeeding generation. 
A record by Harold Samuel of four movements from 
Bach’s Partita in B flat reproduces his characteristic 
performances very well, if we except an occasional 
jangling note. H. 


ART 


New York Skyscrapers. By Vernon Howe Bailey. Cooling 
Galleries, 92 New Bond Street, 


F you go to the top of a very tall building and 
[xt down on a city over which are scattered a 

number of other very tall buildings, the unusual- 
ness of the arrangement of lines beneath you may 
give you an ambiguous but powerful thrill. There 
is, in fact, a quality in skyscrapers, even when they 
are not seen from a fortieth story, that deceives the 
uncritical into believing that it is not the picturesque- 
ness associated with tumbledown cottages, or any sort 
of picturesqueness. But that is what it is, all the 
same. Not that Mr. Bailey’s lithographs, which sug- 
gest these reflections, are on the sugary side. They 
have far more matter-of-factness than a Laszlo per- 
trait, but like a Laszlo portrait they belong to a class 
of representational work which will always be in 
comfortable demand. For effect Mr. Bailey has 
relied on the intrinsic picturesqueness of the sky- 
scrapers to communicate itself to his competent 
lithographs. In one or two cases, as the distant 
view from Manhattan Bridge (12) and East River 
Bridges (38), the artist emerges a little from the 
trance induced in him by individual skyscrapers and 
brings a touch of atmosphere into his picture. 
But there is no design, and’ not even any of that 
inoffensive lyrical essence which is sometimes dis- 
tilled from picturesqueness. 

Some of the skyscrapers are uglier than others. 
The Paramount Building shows very well how the 
zoning laws can be made the excuse for unsightly 
construction. 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—71 
Ser sy T. 


A. July is a month which, compared with its 
three immediate predecessors, appears to have 
received inadequate recognition at the hands of the 
poets. In order to redress the balance we offer a 
First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for the two best poems on July. Poems 
should not exceed twenty-four lines in length, and 
sonnets will be considered. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a fragment of a 
short story in the manner of W. W. Jacobs, 
beginning, “‘ ‘ Talking of ’ighbrows,’ said the night 
watchman, reminiscently. Competitors are limited 
to three hundred words, and the trend of the story 
should be clearly indicated. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 7la, 
or LITERARY 71s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii, Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 


' marked off by competitors on their MSS. 


iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
tules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, July 18, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Saturpay Review immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 69 
Set By PETER TRAILL 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a Rondeau in Eng- 
lish upon either the absence of Mlle. Lenglen from or 
the presence of Mr. Tilden at Wimbledon. The Ron- 
deau should be in the common form. — 


B. In Mr. Drinkwater’s recent book on the 
theatre he affirms that “‘ the end of our desire in the 
theatre is for a fine play loyally acted by a well 
chosen and well directed cast.’’ We offer a First 
Prise of One Guinea and a Second Prise of Half a 
Guinea for a list (which most accurately forecasts the 
choices of the other competitors) of the six original 
plays produced in the West End since the war which 
most nearly conform to this description. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Traill, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. TRAILL 

69a. The entries for this competition were very 
numerous; they were also very varied, ranging 
from the flippant to the austere. Upon one point, 
however, I was glad to find competitors nearly 
unanimous: namely, that as a woman lawn-tennis 
player Mile. Lenglen is incomparable. After some 
of the nonsense which has been written by the 
“experts ” in the daily Press it is comforting to find 


such sound judgment among the readers of the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

It was not an easy task to make up my mind 
which were the two best attempts, because, though 
all the entrants managed quite well, no one really 
composed anything outstanding. FF. B.’s rondeau 
was a good one until, forsaking all poetry, he 
perpetrated a line ending, ‘‘ for me Suzanne takes 
the bun.’’ Lester Ralph, D. K. E., Em, and E. de 
Rutherford were quite pleasing. T. E. Gasson 
was not on the point and G. M. Graham was not 
in common form. R. H. Pomfret had a neat pun in 
his last two lines, ‘‘ For us remains it but to pay 
our sous an’ smile ’’; but the two best entries in my 
opinion were those of M. R. Williamson and Major 
Brawn, and I recommend them for the first and 
second prizes in that order. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Oh dark eclipse! this year Suzanne 
We miss, whose burning brightness ran 
A leaping flame, through Wimbledon 
And wingless victory, matchless, won 
Here on the Centre Court’s green ‘span, 
Where now with listless eye we scan 
Wills, Nuthall, Mallory, Bowman; 
All shining stars: but—where’s the sun? 
Oh dark eclipse ! 


Did she for gold incur the ban? 

A double fault, yet hers the van? 
What deuce has tempted her to shun 
A love game for a paying one? 

Sign of the times this sorry plan— 

Oh dark eclipse. 
; M. R. WILLIAMSON 


SECOND PRIZE 


The Court without the Queen is just as gay: 
—Not dimmed the light, nor duller looks the day; 
The air no thicker, nor less fresh the green ; 
No fewer Hats or Parasols are seen; 
The ardent Courtiers have not kept away. 


No, no—as many on the threshold stay 

Or e’er the sun has raised his earliest ray. 
Nothing is altered. Then what does this mean, 
That all should keep the Court without the Queen? 


“* The King is dead: long live the King! ’? We may 
This of another younger Sovereign say ; 
For other Beauties hold the Central Scene. 
No less in skill or nimbleness, I ween, 
Our English Betty wields more gracious sway 
—We do not keep the Court without the Queen. 
Major Brawn 


698. From some forty-five plays selected by 
competitors, the following six emerged as those which 
they thought best conformed to Mr. Drinkwater’s 
description and one of them is by Mr. Drinkwater 
himself, which is as it should be. 


‘ Saint Joan,’ by Bernard Shaw. 

‘ The Farmer’s Wife,’ by Eden Phillpotts. 

‘ Juno and the Paycock,’ by Sean O’Casey. 

‘ Mary Rose,’ by James Barrie. 

‘ Abraham Lincoln,’ by John Drinkwater. 

‘The Constant Nymph,’ by Margaret Kennedy 
and Basil Dean. 


R. H. Pomfret gave the first five of these, putting 
‘The Man with a Load of Mischief’ instead -of 
‘ The Constant Nymph.’ No one else chose more 
than four; three competitors tied for this place 
and of these the second prize has been awarded to 
Grace Evans, whose last two choices gained more 
support in the general ballot than those of the other 
two competitors. 

I was much surprised to find that no one mentioned 
‘The Conquering Hero,’ by Allan Monkhouse, and 
that Mr. Harwood’s ‘ The Grain of Mustard Seed’ 
did not get a place. The Editor and myself are 
agreed for once on this point. 
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N examination of the windows of those book- 
Az who are not booksellers, of those 

provincial and other stationers and dealers in 
“* fancy goods ’’ who vend also an odd assortment of 
cheapish presentation volumes of the poets in spurious 
leather with all edges gilt, will seldom fail to be 
rewarded by a discovery of some non-copyright edition 
of the poems of Mrs. Browning. On that level, there 
is evidently a quiet, steady traffic in her. She may not 
be a very good selling line, but she sells. Whether 
she also sells to a more discriminating public in the 
dignified editions taken over by an ancient publishing 
house from Messrs. Smith, Elder, I cannot say. I 
suspect, however, that a great many superior persons, 
whatever examination they may have made of her 
work in uncritical youth, are content to know her by 
her finest lyric, ‘ A Musical Instrument,’ which is in 
all the anthologies, and by three or four of the 
sonnets. 

* 


Yet who will deny that she was an absolutely 
authentic poet? Her position to-day is indeed curious. 
If we except the lyric already mentioned and those 
few sonnets, criticism, when it condescends to her, 
will treat her work item by item almost as it would 
treat Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s—and then finish by 
saying she has a secure place among English poets. 
When she died, in 1861, the SatuRDay REviEw began 
its necrology by saying, ‘‘ No other Englishwoman 
has approached so nearly the higher regions of her 
art.” Well, one Italianate Englishwoman has 
immeasurably surpassed Mrs. Browning in every 
great poetical quality, but in 1861 Christina Rossetti, 
though she had made her appearance anonymously 
and pseudonymously years before in the Germ, was 
not available for comparison. Even so, my predecessor 
might have remembered Emily Bronté, with whom, it 
is true, the metrical form is often unworthy, but whose 
passion is so much more profound, whose imagination 
so much more daring, whose character is so much 
more definitely revealed in her verse than Mrs. 


Browning’s. 
* 


* * 


The Saturday Reviewer of those days mentioned 
no names of women poets; but it may safely be 
assumed that he was not thinking of the questionable 
Aphra Behn, whose one glorious lyric, ‘ Love in 
fantastic triumph sate,’ came by its own much later, 
or of the gentler, quite genuine inspiration of Anne, 
Countess of Winchelsea. And I am afraid neither 
he nor any authority since has ever troubled to con- 
sider the very modest claims of Mrs. Southey, whose 
sense of style was far subtler and rarer than her 
husband’s, and who, within her narrow range, was 
almost infallible. The revival of Mrs. Southey, whose 
work is worth much more than all the epics, coldly 
extravagant and boringly grandiose, of Southey, is 
a pious task yet to be undertaken. 


* 
* * 


Mrs. Browning, however, was before Christina 
Rossetti the greatest woman poet this country had 
produced. She had greater breadth and greater 
urgency than any of her predecessors. Her respon- 
siveness was even excessive. She overflowed too 
quickly with emotion, yet no reader could doubt that 
if she overflowed into verse, that was by instinct. 
The trouble was that her prolonged ‘‘ study of the 
best classical models ’’ had had no effect whatever on 
her unchastened style. It is an often forgotten truth 
that ‘‘ no secret can be revealed to any who divined 


it not before.’’ A writer may take what models he 
will; he will learn only from those who are kin to 
him. Only the subjects, the titles, and the biography 
convince us that Mrs. Browning studied the classics, 
Her impulsive verse betrays no perception of the 
qualities of classic art. 
& 
* 


That she was rhyme-deaf is too stale a fact about 
her to be elaborated here. There were compensations, 
for people with a sense of humour, and I confess that 
among the scraps of verse I carry about in my memory 
to cheer dull moments, is her 


The clock stands at the noon ; 
I am weary, I have sewn, 
Sweet, for thee a wedding-gown. 


Read as you may, the thing cannot be made to rhyme, 
and it is an agreeable diversion to give the first rhyme 
word such sounds as later rhymes require, and so treat 
the second and the third. What was really much 
worse than the false rhymes was the absurdity of 
many of her true rhymes: 

Will you oftly 

Murmur softly? 
Could anything be more preposterous? 


* 
* * 


Mrs. Browning, all the same, made certain dis- 
coveries. These are casual papers, and deliberate 
research for them would be contrary to their spirit; 
they are a kind of table-talk, and what would be 
thought of a man who left the table to take Tube for 
the British Museum for the verification of a date or a 
quotation? But, ready to be confounded by some 
pundit, I will hazard the suggestion that Poe got a 
hint from one of the choruses in her early lyrical 
drama. She had nothing like the metrical variety, 
audacity, and sureness of Christina Rossetti, who 
could take every liberty and yet be safe; but she had, 
intermittently, a real metrical instinct. 


Her most ambitious work has, I suppose, altogether 
fallen out of view. The age, it must be recalled, was 
one in which huge, shapeless metrical compositions, 
into which the author thrust all his speculations and 
emotions, were common. Think of the repeatedly and 
monstrously enlarged ‘ Festus’ of Bailey, of the 
amorphous ‘ Balder’ of Dobell! Mrs. Browning, 
with somewhat better excuse, crammed _ everything 
that was in; her into ‘ Aurora Leigh.’ What FitzGerald 
thought of it is notorious. His comment on the death 
of Mrs. Browning, ‘‘ Thank God, we shall have no 
more ‘ Aurora Leighs,’” provoked Browning’s fierce 
sonnet, ‘ Spitting from lips once sanctified by hers,’ 
a very natural retort, a blow struck by a man for 
the most sacred thing in his life. But who could wish 
for a second ‘ Aurora Leigh ’? 


* 
* * 


Seeing that both Browning and Mrs. Browning 
were so pre-eminently poets of love, it seems strange 
that, so far as I know, it has not occurred to anyone 
to print together the best of their poems of love. In 
variety, in insight, above all in that quality which 
caused Walter Pater to describe Browning’s as the 
poetry of situations, Browning is far her superior; 
but the sonnets and a few of the lyrics would supple- 
ment his admirably, and the book would have an 
exceptional appropriateness, and be the greatest 
service that could be rendered to Mrs. Browning. 

STET. 
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REVIEWS 
G. K. C., POET 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


The Collected Poems of Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton. Palmer. tos. 6d. 


ONTROVERSIALIST, propagandist, doctrinaire, 

Mr. Chesterton has never had the full basis of 
knowledge or the power of exact argument possessed 
by his companion-in-arms, Mr. Belloc. His contribu- 
tion to the campaign, or series of campaigns, in which 
they have both been engaged has always been in 
essence strictly poetic. He has condensed a point 
of view into an image or expanded it into a fantasy, 
and both are telling weapons. It is a natural supposi- 
tion, therefore, that we shall find the best part of him 
in his verse, and, as this volume amply reveals, so 
we do. Indeed, the volume is an admirable argument 
in support of the use of verse. When he employs this 
medium, even Mr. Chesterton, the most wildly 
prodigal writer of our times, who flings ideas in a 
shower about him, and often immediately afterwards 
crushes them in his trampling enthusiasm, even 
Mr. Chesterton settles down to an extra concentra- 
tion, an extra point and economy of expression. 

It is true that even here his natural exuberance 
sometimes overcomes him and finds a channel for itself 
through the long swinging metres he has learnt, no 
doubt, directly from Swinburne, but also partly (I 
must say it, though it grieve him) by way of 
Mr. Kipling. As in his essays he is seduced by 
fanciful and unexpected comparisons, so he is here 
by clangorous words and rolling phrases. There is a 
poem called ‘ Medizvalism,’ apparently addressed to 
those who do not share Mr. Chesterton’s admiration 
for the Middle Ages, which ends : 

Have ye not known, ye fools, that have made the present a 

That “thirst can remember water and hunger remember bread? 

We pol not gathering ghosts; but the shriek of your shame 
sen 

Out of your own black Babel too loud; and it woke the dead. 


I am afraid I do not understand a word of it—but 
that would not matter so much were I able to persuade 
myself that Mr. Chesterton himself could establish a 
reasonable relation between the meaning he intended 
and the words he has used. 

But, just as in his prose unexpected and fanciful 
comparisons make his main instrument, so do rolling 
phrases and clangorous words in his poetry. Even in 
the ballades, which open with neatness and point, the 
climax is generally reached with a noise of drums. 
The ballade which begins : 

They spoke of Progress spiring round, 
_ Of Light and Mrs. Humphrey Ward— 

It is not true to say I frowned, 

Or ran about the room and roared; 

I might have simply sat and snored— 

I rose politely in the club 


And said, ‘‘ I feel a little bored; 
Will someone take me to a pub?” 


goes on to: 


I know where Men can still be found, 
Anger and clamorous accord, 

And virtues growing from the ground, 
And fellowship of beer and board, 
And song, that is a sturdy cord, 

And hope, that is a hardy shrub, 

And goodness, that is God’s last word. 


There is, too, something of a chuckle, at least to be 
overheard, when he is most serious. It sounds un- 
mistakably in that magnificent poem, ‘ Lepanto ’— 
the chuckle of the poet delighted by the size and 
extravagance of his own figures of speech. Nor does 
the juxtaposition ever jar the reader. 


What does this mean but that Mr. Chesterton puts 
the whole of himself iyto his poetry? His earnestness 
—and he is a very earnest man, though it has taken 
the world a long time to discover that he really means 
what he says—and his laughter go hand in hand 
towards the same goal. One of the things he very 
earnestly means is, in fact, that laughter is a good 
and necessary part of life. This doctrine receives 
rousing expression in poem after poem. It is the core 
of the man, and, with Mr. Chesterton, the poet is 
the whole man. Therefore, since he is a philosopher, 
his poetry is the embodiment of a philosophy—it is 
le Gai Savoir, and how much gayer it is than 
Nietzsche’s ! 

It is interesting to observe in this volume how little 
fundamentally he has changed since his first collection 
of verses. ‘ The Wild Knight ’ was published I know 
not how. long ago—the reader gets here no informa- 
tion on this or any other bibliographical point. It was 
at any rate one of his earliest books, and must be 
something like a quarter of a century old. His 
medievalism had in it then a touch, here and there, of 
Pre-Raphaelite derivations,. but the poet who used 
them was patently not in love with the Pre-Raphaelite 
spirit. The ‘ Ballad of the Battle of Gibeon’ was 
patently written by a young man who admired 
Browning, but it might also have been a first study 
for ‘ Lepanto ’—and that was written by an older 
man, whom Browning would have liked but hardly 
recognized as a disciple. And there are also poems 
here which no other man could ever have written, but 
which Mr. Chesterton might have written at any 
moment of his existence. 


If, however, we take all these poems together, we 
see that there has been a _ certain change. 
Mr. Chesterton wrote then in the defiant spirit of 
reaction and rebellion against the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of his boyhood, when: 


A cloud was on the mind of men, and wailing went the weather, 
Yea, a sick cloud upon the soul when we were boys together, 
Science announced nonentity and art admired decay ; 

The world was old and ended; but you and I were gay. 


As Mr. Chesterton has grown older, his belief that 
the world is by no means ended, and that everyone 
ought to be, and can be, as gay as he, has gradually 
acquired a more triumphant ring. And the triumph 
is one he has made for himself and has helped to 
make for others. 

His verse, except by comparatively few persons, 
has not been read as much as his prose. His essays, 
critical and casual, and his romances have up to now 
given him nearly all his influence. But I do not think 
that this will always be so, and it would not be sur- 
prising if future generations were to consider him a 
poet who had written a certain amount of prose which 
was worthy of his poetry. He is certainly one of the 
few poets of our day of whom we can confidently 
assert that they will be read as much between their 
own covers as between those of anthologies. For the 
man is in the book, and if you are to understand any 
of him you must have the whole of him, even the 
absurdities, even the passages where the most whole- 
hearted admirer must own that the man seems not to 
know what he is talking about. When he is absurd 
it is on an heroic side, and it is in the course of 
describing a world in which he believes absurdity to be 
a necessary part. My final impression is that possibly 
Mr. Bennett may have been unjustly condemned for 
arrogance when he said that he had tried, and failed, 
to regard Mr. Chesterton as an intellectual equal; he 
may have merely been stating rather clumsily his 
modest apprehension of the undoubted fact that they 
are not intellectual equals. 

It should be added that the publisher of this volume 
is to be congratulated rather on his privilege than on 
the use he has made of it. 
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SOME PEOPLE 


Some People. By Harold Nicolson. 


7s. 6d. 


T has been justly observed that the discovery of 

literary affinities is the resource of the critic in a 
hurry, or at a loss. Nevertheless, it is worth saying 
of Mr. Harold Nicolson that he has stepped through 
a door which Marcel Proust opened, after 
Sacheverell Sitwell, in ‘ All Summer in a Day,’ had 
given it a hearty additional push. The interest of 
such an observation in respect of genuinely original 
work is only to indicate that the writer is swimming 
with the current of his time, and receiving the help 
that a wise choice—or deliberate sensibility—lends. 
The Zeitgeist is puffing behind him like a benevelent 
and following wind. 

But, if Mr. Nicolson is thus moving with his con- 
temporaries, he has developed his own stroke, and 
progresses at a round pace. He has adopted that 
method of quasi-autobiography which selects a few 
dominant moments and persons in a_life—chosen 
apparently at random, and yet when taken together 
presenting a vivid and convincing whole. Mr. Nicol- 
son, in his prefatory note, claims that the sketches 
are imaginary, and that the truths are only half- 
truths. But that is merely to say that all life is 
imaginary, since it is lived in the imagination, and 
that all truth is half-truth, since all knowledge con- 
sists of the known and the unknown. Indeed, 
Mr. Nicolson himself, when denying the authenticity 
of his Professor Malone, says that he finds it difficult 
to believe that the Professor is only a fiction. He is 
admitting, consciously or unconsciously, that what is 
important is not to have lived, but to give that appear- 
ance. Since every one of his people do give that 
appearance, they are not less entitled to be dubbed 
real than persons vaguely travelling in the Tube, but 
rather more. Mr. Nicolson has given them the 
breath of life. Those others only too often either were 
denied it or wasted it. 

We need not be concerned, therefore, at the fact 
that names of people known (or believed) to be alive, 
such as those of M. Clemenceau, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Mr. Alan Parsons, Mr. Villiers, and Lord 
Eustace Percy, take their place side by side with the 
deliberately fictitious Miss Plimsoll, Mr. Marstock, 
Lambert Orme, and the rest. The introduction of 
the former set of names is only a brilliant trick of 
Mr. Nicolson’s. He uses their faded contours as 
a foil to the brilliant and decisive outline of his own 
creations. It is as though he were saying, ‘‘ Reality? 
Here is a list of living people, and they are just 
names. But here, on the other hand, is a list of names 
I have invented and they are living people.’’ It could 
not have been more adroitly done, and it is in fact 
radiantly successful. Moreover, there is, side by side 
the unreal and the real, one more figure—that of 
Mr. Nicolson himself—which emerges with increasing 
clarity till at the end of the book, when he escapes 
alone into Persia, the reader with a shout of joy 
escapes with him. Mr. Nicolson has done more in 
this case than capture his own life: he has captured 
that of his public. It is a distinguished feat. 

Obviously, this could not have been achieved if 
Mr. Nicolson were not a considerable performer. He 
writes with the specious air of a stranger to letters. 
He suggests that he is not a professional, and that is 
another of his tricks. He contrasts (deliberately, I 
believe) his negligent attitude to his work with the 
fixed and final seriousness of the result. He is aloof 
and cool, but the writing itself is the last word in 
stripped force. ‘‘ This,’’ he may be supposed to be 
saying casually to one of his intimates, ‘‘ is a way I 
have of passing the time—like billiards.”” He may 
deceive his intimate, but he does not deceive himself 
or the readers he deserves. It is art—the domination 


Constable. 


of the material by the artist, and its recreation in 
his own life. 

I hardly know which to choose in his gallery of 
portraits to indicate Mr. Nicolson’s mastery, and his 
curious, almost poignant effectiveness. Lambert 
Orme, for example, is in a few pages a criticism of 
the ‘nineties by Bloomsbury, and of both by 
Mr. Nicolson. Yet he never delivers himself of g 
direct criticism, and if he prints some rubbishy free. 
verse—trailing faintly after Mr. T. S. Eliot—he prints 
it without comment, as equally without comment he 
overhears the clipped enthusiasms of Bloomsbury for 
what (in his and my view) is clearly silly. Perhaps, 
however, a personal note does creep in with the last 
sentence. There was in the room a beautiful—and 
vigorously intelligent—lady of Bloomsbury. She 
addressed to the author her one observation during 
the evening. ‘‘ Mr. Nicholls,’ she said, ‘‘ would you 
mind opening one of the windows? It is getting hot 
in here.” 

Yes, pretty hot! 

HumBert WOLFE 


LECTURES: ON DEMOCRACY 


Democracy in the Ancient World. By T. R. 
Glover. Cambridge University’ Press. 
1os. 6d. 


ct HE distinctive wit and fine scholarship of 
Mr, Glover form a rare blend which is in no need 
of commendation. It would be almost an impertinence 
to praise it, and to criticize is nearly, if not quite, 
impossible. Were we disposed to do so it might be 
objected that he writes too often as an advocate. But, 
it should be remembered, the advocate helps the 
judge. His advocacy, too, is somewhere in the book 
disarmingly confessed. ‘‘ Lectures these chapters 
were, and lectures they remain; there is no disguising 
it, not even with footnotes.’’ Thus Mr. Glover pre- 
faces these intriguing chapters on ancient democracy 
which owe their existence to the Sharp Foundation 
at the Rice Institution, Houston, Texas. They are 
the last to appear of a long and growing series of 
volumes which have come into the world as a result 
of the munificent provision made in America to satisfy 
an apparently insatiable appetite for lectures. The 
art of the lecturer, like the art of the essayist, may be 
to omit, or, as Mr. Heitland is quoted as saying, to 
concern himself with ‘‘ the spirit of History emanci- 
pated from the bonds of fact.’’ More properly, 
surely, the historical lecturer or essayist has to do 
with interpreting rightly the facts accumulated and 
perhaps misinterpreted by others, a task possibly still 
more difficult. Tried by this test, Mr. Glover’s latest 
work, though it may not command universal assent, 
must take a high place. 

What is democracy? We have ample choice of 
definition between Aristotle’s ‘‘ government by the 
poor ’’ and Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ the great purpose of 
democracy is to prevent your being governed better 
than you want to be governed.’’ In these days the 
wisest answer might be that we are trying to find out. 
In the ancient world a basis of slavery was not held 
inconsistent with democracy. We may have risen 
above Aristotle’s contempt for the banausic, but it 
may be doubted whether we have risen to all that this 
implies. 

In these admirable lectures the course of democracy 
in Athens and Rome is brilliantly traced. We begin 
with the Homeric world. Rather unkindly we are 
asked to accept Homer’s portrait of Thersites as the 
first picture of the democratic man—‘ bandy-legged 
and lame of one foot, and his two shoulders rounded, 
arched down upon his chest; and over them his head 
was warped, and a scanty stubble sprouted upon it.” 
Whatever his appearance, the democratic man had 
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arisen. In the post-Homeric period Mr. Glover con- | exceptional practice in debauchery, since he was in 


nects progress in democracy with progress in 
metallurgy, and we are reminded of the decreasing 
cost of production of armour and coins. But there 
were other factors, such as the breaking-down of the 
clan system, and the victory of the big farm. We 

on to the work of the incomparable Solon, realist, 
humanist, economist, and poet, whose establishment 
of a property qualification may be regarded as a step 
towards democracy. What ultimately was the 
Athenian democracy of which Solon is the remote 
guthor? ‘‘ Briefly,” writes Dr. Glover, ‘‘ it managed 
the affairs of a great city without a town council and 
the policy of an empire without cabinet or minister, 
embassy or public office. If you say, was there not 
a council? there was a council, but its functions were 
of the slightest; the sovereign authority was the 
assembly, the council were elected by lot to get the 
agenda in order, and sat in relays a tenth of the year 
each. The assembly is summoned and it meets . . .”’ 
If we wish to make up our minds, we can compare 
the panegyric of Freeman with the criticisms of the 
Persian prince in Herodotus. Mr. Glover’s view is 
concisely indicated—‘‘ they [the Athenian citizens] 
made an atmosphere where genius could grow.’’ 

This survey includes the decline of Athenian democ- 
racy and the failure of democracy in Rome, and an 
occasional glance at modern conditions, as when 
Mr. Glover drily observes: ‘‘ America lacks the two 
essential qualities of a democracy: the people there 
neither make the laws nor interpret them.’ 
Mr. Glover concludes on a solemn note: ‘‘ But where 
is the motive, where the true citizens of ...a 
democracy? Nowhere, I think, but in one who 
talked no politics and drew no Republic, but under- 
stood better than Pericles the greatness of man and 
better than Plato the kingdom of God.”’ 


THE SADIST 


The Marquis de Sade. By C. R. Dawes. 
Holden. 2ts. 


O be infamous, and unknown: that has been the 
paradoxical fate of the Marquis de Sade. It is 
as if the epithet, Machiavellian, were in enjoyment 
of all its present popularity and not one user of it in 


athousand knew more of Machiavelli than that he 


was a cynical Italian. The Marquis (the world has 
never conceded him his eventual title of Comte) differs 
from Machiavelli in this, among other things, that he 
does deserve all his literary though very little of his 
personal infamy. Those incredible books of his—‘ La 
Philosophie dans le Boudoir,’ the keynote of which is 
struck in the heroine’s protest, ‘‘ Mais la décence,” 
and the hero’s reply, ‘‘ Autre usage gothique,” and 
‘Justine,’ with its sequel—are ‘morally altogether 
beyond defence. But they were, despite a certain small 
basis of experience, the work of a man who spent an 
immense part of his life without opportunities for the 
fantastic and perverse vices he defended, a prisoner 
not so much on account of his moral offences as 
because his malign parents-in-law once managed to 
get him locked up for twelve years and because at 
another stage Napoleon resented a libel on himself. 
The books, in short, were the day-dreams and night- 
Mares of a man who lacked scope, except in youth 
and broken old age, for such exploits as they 
celebrate, and who even in his periods of freedom, 
though dissolute, was imperfectly redeemed from 
virtue. 

The Marquis, for those who have been at the pains 
to look into his capital works, and their prolixity and 
Monotony makes the perusal rather painful, was a 
man who had made, before anyone else, an unpleasant, 
important discovery, and who had no idea what to 
do with it. He had discovered, not through any very 


prison when he might have been in his laboratory, so 
to call it, but through unusual intuition and great 
independence in the interpretation of human acts, that 
upon which Krafft-Ebbing, Havelock Ellis and many: 
others have worked in the nineteenth century. Had 
he written a treatise, confessing that the cases he cited 
or invented were near the border-line of possibility, 
he would by now have had serious honour as a pioneer. 
He chose to write romances, in which it is impossible 
to find a normal character as foil to the perverts, and 
which contain long and often very tedious passages 
of irrelevance. His work survives as a scandalous 
rumour, and the man himself has been promoted to 
an evil eminence he does not deserve. 

His first serious English biographer, whose book 
is now before us, has only two qualifications for his 
task : industry, and understanding of the truth, which, 
however, he exaggerates, that the Marquis de Sade 
has claims on the scientists who have followed him in 
the study of aberrations. The writing of Mr. Dawes 
is well nigh intolerable. Platitudes abound, and 
everywhere the treatment is heavy-handed. Of the 
happy irony with which the most illustrious English 
admirer of the Marquis relieved his eulogies there is 
no trace in this pedestrian narrative, and it concludes 
with the ineptitude that the Marquis was, after all, his 
own worst enemy. But nearly all the facts, and most 
of the conjectures, are here, and the book, to use the 
kind of phrase in which Mr. Dawes delights, does fill 
agap. Also, Mr. Dawes is judicial in dealing with the 
charges brought, by posterity for the most part, 
against the personal character of the pornographer. 

As a scoundrel, the Marquis, even when he had 
money and freedom, was not a great success. The 
only cruelty he is definitely known to have practised 
with a sensual motive is in the Keller affair, in which 
he first flagellated a woman and then lightly wounded 
her in several places with a penknife, speedily applying 
an ointment so efficacious that but for moral prejudices 
against this mode of getting it on the market it might 
have made his fortune. During the Revolution, when 
he had influence, and could easily have been com- 
missioned to satisfy Sadist tendencies in competition 
with Carrier, of les noyades fame, he spent his time 
improving the hospital administration of Paris; his 
moderation during the Terror caused him to be sus- 
pect; and his conduct in saving the lives of the 
parents-in-law who had been instrumental in getting 
him imprisoned must be condemned on his own 
principles. That he had some shrewd political and 
social ideas will become apparent to anyone who can 
endure the lectures which interrupt the progress of his 
pornographic narratives—in ‘ La Philosophie dans le 
Boudoir,’ of all books, there is a prodigiously irrele- 
vant but in parts striking appeal, ‘‘ Francais, encore 
un effort si vous voulez étre Republicains.” Paradoxes 
are everywhere, and they are seldom witty enough 
or well phrased enough to disarm opposition, and 
vicious nonsense is not infrequent; but from time to 
time he does expose a then accepted political or 
ethical fallacy. He comes nearest to being sure of his 
ground, however, in the notation of those obscure 
and dangerous impulses towards the satisfaction of 
sensuality in cruelty. There is far too much of this, 
as of everything else, in his work; yet there it is, a 
thing never done before. 

But Swinburne was too generous in saying the 
Marquis had proved that philosophy need not be 
harsh and crabbed, and might be musical as Priapus’s 
flute. Almost all that distinguishes the Marquis from 
other libertine writers of the age is that his work has 
a small element of newly discovered scientific truth. 
It was an age of great literary licence, which few 
troubled to rebuke. Not only in letterpress but in 
illustrations the ‘‘ gay ” literature of the period went 
to astonishing lengths, and, except in his speciality, 
the Marquis de Sade was little, if at all, worse than 
his fellows. 
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MR. T—M BR——N 


Amusements Serious and Comical, and Other 
Works. By Tom Brown. Edited by Arthur 
L. Hayward. Routledge. 25s. 


F poor Tom Brown, eighteenth-century scribbler 

and lampoonist ‘‘ of facetious memory,’’ had no 
other title to fame, he would certainly be remembered 
as the inventor of that rather doubtful form of 
humour which consists in leaving out the vowels in 
the victim’s name. Never very funny at the best of 
times, and worse than useless, surely—even in the 
eighteenth century—as a defence against an action 
for libel, the device yet persisted in the pages of 
comic papers—those homes of lost causes—right down 
to the beginning of the present century. Indeed, it 
seems to give us a kind of personal link with Tom 
Brown—as though he had made the first joke about 
cheese, or mothers-in-law. His sneers at ‘‘ Sir 
R—ch—d Bl—km—re,’’ ‘“‘ neighbour Pr—ce,’’ and 
the rest, his characteristic gibes at the virtue of ‘‘Lady 
L—— ” or “‘ Mrs. G——,’’ though somewhat blunted 
by the passage of time, yet come to us in pleasantly 
familiar guise. It is rather fun making out the full 
name; it gives one a wicked feeling of being ‘‘ in the 
know,’’ or, as Tom Brown himself said in another 
connexion, of ‘‘ knowing what’s what.’’ But it is 
certain that it would not have saved poor Tom nowa- 
days from a succession of protracted visits to His 
Majesty’s prisons. ‘ 

Why, then, do we say ‘‘ poor Tom,’’ since he got 
so much less than his deserts? There would not, 
frankly, be very much left of him without the malice; 
and quite half his jokes are based upon the exploded 
idea that in order to be funny it is only necessary to 
be coarse. He made his own bed, after all, and then 
turned venomous when he found that he must lie on 
it. At Oxford, where a brilliant future was predicted 
for him, he distinguished himself only once. His dean, 
Dr. Fell, of Christ Church, had determined to send 
him down for some misdemeanour, but offered to 
withdraw the decree if he could translate, extempore, 
Martial’s epigram : 


Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare ; 
‘Hoc tantum posso dicere, non amo te. 


Then it was, according to tradition, that our Tom 
replied, without a moment’s hesitation, in the now 
famous lines beginning: ‘‘I do not love thee, 
Dr. Fell.”’ 

It is easy to forgive a man anything after that— 
and Dr. Fell forgave him. But he left Oxford with- 
out a degree and apparently without even having 
acquired the Oxford manner. In later years it was said 
of him that, while he was more of a scholar than most 
of his doubtful associates, he was even less of a 
gentleman. 

What precisely was the fellow’s attraction is as 
difficult to explain as the opposite quality in Dr. Fell. 
He is an unimaginative writer. For instance, he con- 
ceives the idea of taking an imaginary Indian about 
London to see the sights, but gets no more ironic 
humour out of the situation than if his companion 
had been a Londoner. He does a little better with 
some of his ‘ Letters from the Dead.’ Dr. Purcell, 
the great composer, is made to give an amusing 
description of the infernal regions—‘‘ infested with 
such innumerable crowds of poets and musicians that 
a man can’t stir’’—and some of the menus served 
there—for instance, ‘‘ a dish of metaphysical curds, 
swimming in the cream of eloquence ’’—are well 
thought of. But in general he is merely scurrilous. 
Women are an obsession with him, and like most 
men in that situation he never has a good word to say 
for them. ‘‘ ’Tis an article of my creed that no 
woman is constant but she that finds it her interest to 


be so,’’ is one of his few quotable sayings on the 
subject. He has none of Defoe’s genius, and if he 
is sometimes forced to turn schoolmaster to save him. 
self from starvation, we must ascribe it to his owy 
limitations as a journalist rather than to the stupidity 
or ingratitude of the world. 

His virtues are a reckless courage, and a kind of 
careless generosity which appears even in his bitteres, 
moments : 


I find that just as people please or displease us in this 
world, we accordingly assign them a place of happiness of 
unhappiness in the next; virtue shall be rewarded, and vice 
punished, hereafter, ‘tis true, but when or how, I believe 
every man knows as well as the Pope. 


He dislikes Jacobites as much as Nonconformists, 
Jesuits equally with the regicides. And that is his 
real value—a purely historical, not a literary value— 
that he does make us understand how the eighteenth. 
century man-in-the-street abhorred extremists on both 
sides. Brown’s writings were worth reprinting as 
showing us, in these matters, the average man’s point 
of view. 

The publishers are to be congratulated upon the 
appearance of this book, and the editor has done his 
work unobtrusively and well; but the index is sadly 
lacking. For instance, one of Brown’s most famous 
passages is his description of the personal appearance 
of Titus Oates—‘‘ he has the largest chin of any 
clergyman in Europe ... his mouth stands exactly 
in the middle of his face, like the white in the centre 
of a target.’’ There is no reference to this in the 
index, and the index is not the least important feature 
in a book of this type. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION 


Conversation. Methuen. 


7s. 6d. 

The Last Salon. By Jeanne Maurice Pouquet. 
Translated by Lewis Galantiére. | Cape. 
10s. 6d. 


O one but a woman has the right to publish a 

book entitled ‘ Conversation.’ All the greatest 
talkers have been men, and some of them, like 
Dr. Johnson, have even gone so far as to make a 
conscious study of the art; but only women have ever 
had that deeper understanding which comes from 
approaching the matter from what may be called the 
editorial point of view. Only women know how to 
inspire a conversation, how to guide it, and keep it 
going, and, above all, how to bring it to a decent 
and timely end. If any man doubts this, let him read 
Miss Heseltine’s introductory chapter. A more pene- 
trating analysis—or, rather, a shrewder and wittier 
commentary upon an art which defies analysis—it 
would be difficult to imagine. And her easy, flippant, 
conversational style suggests that the game of talk- 
ing is not doing so badly nowadays as her closing 
chapters would suggest. You cannot write like that 
unless you can talk like that. But Miss Heseltine is 
unfair to modern talk: Oscar Wilde gets less than 
his due share of space, Whistler is mentioned only as 
a painter, and there are half-a-dozen names of living 
talkers which might surely have been introduced 
without offence. Mr. Shaw is not enough. The fact 
that we now call a spade ‘‘ by its good old English 
name,’’ and that hardly any subject is unmentionable, 
is really all in favour of conversation, however 
reprehensible it may be in other respects. 

The art of the talker is only less difficult to recap- 
ture than that of the actor, and no one could blame 
Miss Heseltine if she told us what people said, rather 
than how they said it. But a mere statement of their 


By Olive Heseltine. 
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favourite topics conveys very little, and to tell us 
what people wrote about at different periods in 
English history is really nothing to the point. In fact, 
Miss Heseltine has found it rather difficult to live up 
to that first delightful chapter. During the greater 

of her book she writes only of conversation in 
England, but in the eighteenth century the invitation 
of the Paris salons becomes imperative, and we cross 
the Channel. Here immediately we encounter that 
sister art—the art of listening. There is the well- 
known story of Horace Walpole’s charming hostess, 
Mme. Geoffrin : 


One day somebody asked her what had become of the little 
old gentleman who used to sit at the end of the table and 
never say a word. ‘‘ C’était mon mari,” she replied simply. 
“Il est mort.” 


But did he listen? It is doubtful. The only male 
listeners are those who are too shy to interrupt or 
those who can never think of an effective interruption 
in time. Even most female listeners are more in- 
terested in the sound of the speaker’s voice, or in 
observing his quaint gestures, than in the actual 
meaning of his words. Does anybody ever listen? 
Has the art goné out with the salons? 

If so, Miss Heseltine would date its disappearance 
at about the middle of the last century, for she calls 
Miss Berry’s group in Curzon Street—Thackeray, 
Kinglake and the rest—‘‘ the last salon ever held in 
England or in France.”” Mme. Pouquc* would dis- 
agree. The last salon, according to her—the veritable 
last word—was assembled not twenty years ago round 
that charming Parisian hostess, Mme. Arman de 
Caillavet, the friend of Anatole France and Pierre 
Loti and Marcel Proust. ‘‘ The literary and artistic 
world, the political world, and a few members of the 
highest social circles passed in review in the salon 
in the Avenue Hoche.’’ ‘‘ Intimates of the household 
were authorized to bring those of their friends who 
desired to make the acquaintance of France, or of 
some other illustrious frequenter, on condition that 
the newcomers themselves had something to offer.’’ 
The conversation, we cannot doubt, was brilliant, but 
it is extraordinarily hard to recapture its atmosphere 
now. Anatole France himself began as a shy and 
awkward speaker. It was Mme. de Caillavet who 
made him talk, just as she made him write—almost 
forcing the pen into his hand. Mme. Pouquet’s book 
takes the form of a collection of letters written by 
different members of the group to Mme. de Caillavet, 
and if anything could bring the last salon to life again 
for us these charming, unstudied writings would 
surely do so. What we are actually left with is a 
deeply interesting psychological study of the relations 
between Anatole France and his friend. 

It is a notable book, and was well worth trans- 
lating; but it is a pity that the translation should be 
So definitely American. Distinguished Frenchmen 
“voice ’’ their sentiments, instead of merely express- 
ing them; describing an illness, they say, ‘‘ I almost 
died Tuesday ’’; and when slang is attempted you 
find a Paris cabman exclaiming, ‘‘I gotta go get 
another horse.’’ The ordinary King’s English, as 
used by educated people on both sides of the Atlantic, 
is the only kind suitable—or indeed tolerable—in a 
translation. 


{1 Subscribers who contemplate temporary changes 
of address are asked to communicate with the 
Publisher, the Saturpay REVIEW. 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


| Competitors are again reminded that solutions 
which reach the Editor later than the time specified 
in the rules are automatically disqualified. 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hartiey 
Pretty Creatures. 


6s. 
Here We Ride. 


By William Gerhardi. Benn. 


By Anthony Bertram. Allen 


and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
Lost Kinnellan. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


NLIKE many modern authors, Mr. Gerhardi 

seems to enjoy life and he likes to portray his 
characters in the act of enjoying it. Not that he 
makes them all live happily ever after. In this collec- 
tion of short stories there is one, ‘A Bad End,’ 
which, in its slender bulk, contains as much horror 
and sense of pain as do all the many pages of ‘ The 
American Tragedy.’ But until the shades of the 
prison-house begin to close upon the characters they 
have a run for their money; they are buoyant and 
jubilant, they feel their life in every limb and are full 
of plans for the future. When 


the big drum had got loud and excited, all the people around 
looked as though a great joy had come into their lives; and 
if they had not been a little shy with each other they would 
have set out and marched in step with the music, taken up any 
cause. . . Bang! bang! bang! bang! Strangers passed smiles 
of intimate recognition, old men nodded reminiscently, small 
boys gazed with rapt eyes, women looked sweet and bright-eyed, 
ready to oblige with a kiss; while the big drum, conscious of 
his splendid initiative, pounded away without cease or respite. 
. ‘* Marvellous !’”’ sighed the public around them. 
These are the kind of people about whom Mr. 
Gerhardi writes ; people who are on the whole unintro- 
spective, whose emotions are easily touched, who are 
by turns gay and amorous and melancholy. They 
hold and maintain extreme opinions, they are avid of 
happiness and ready to risk a great deal to obtain it. 
In fact they are very much like ordinary people, but 
people decked out with queer traits of character and 
turns of phrase, enlivened and intensified by having 
come within the scope of Mr. Gerhardi’s observation. 
His observation is excellent because it is independent 
of recognized viewpoints; it reflects no prejudice, 
whether his own or the public’s. The natural flexibility 
of his mind is remarkable, as is also his power of 
economizing words. He puts a scene or a charactef 
before one with the least possible waste of time; he 
never describes how a character crosses a street or 
opens a door, but gets him packed, labelled and dis- 
patched to his destination as though on a magic 
carpet. He does not dig a strange new channel for 
life and make it meander level with or higher than its 
fount, to the awe of a company of high-brows; he is 
content to follow it along its own line, the line of 
least resistance. His sense of humour is always 
hungry, and rejects nothing his mind offers it : 
That was the worst of it all: they hadn’t really many points 
of contact. And making the most of the few they had, he 
pressed forward to kiss her. 


The weakest part of Mr. Gerhardi’s literary panoply 
is his English. ‘‘ A postal official whirled round with 
his girl, his face all of a smile . . . away, away was 
the post-office official.” He woos a great many 
idioms and is right to do so: but they do not always 
respond to his advances. 

So much for Mr. Gerhardi’s equipment as a novelist 
—an unusually complete and interesting one. As to 
the five stories themselves the shortest, ‘ The Big 
Drum,’ seems to me the most completely successful— 
the one in which Mr. Gerhardi has brought to its 
happiest union his admiration of Tchehov and his own 
peculiar literary gift. He is at his best when the theme 
of his story dictates its own form. Directly he begins 
to discipline his Muse, as in ‘ A Bad End,’ it loses its 
quality of delicate response to life. As soon as it 
stops looking round and begins to stare, it distorts. 
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‘ The Vanity Bag’ and ‘ Tristan und Isolde’ are by 
comparison a little shapeless, but they are better 
stories because the sensibility that informs them is 
not pressed into the service of a particular idea. Like 
so many good writers Mr. Gerhardi leaves me with the 
impression that if he had chosen another day, or 
awaited a better opportunity, he would have done his 
talent more justice. Meanwhile we have these 
wayward creatures of his fancy, and very pretty they 
are. 

Mr. Bertram promises but does not perform as 
much in ‘ Here We Ride’ as he did in his first novel, 
‘The Pool.’ He follows his Dickensian method, 
simplifying and. distinguishing his characters by 
putting into their mouths poor little ways of speech 
which they have adopted and made their own. Thus 
the heroine Daisy, whose foible it is to imagine, and 
to persuade other people to believe, that she is 
hemmed in by a throng of eager suitors, continually 
says ‘‘ Thanks ever so” whether she has, or (as is 
more often the case) has not, any special reason for 
gratitude. On one occasion she even says ‘‘ Ta ever 
so.” The simple variation has a great effect, and 
shows with what economy of means Mr. Bertram 
obtains his end. Granted that the character of Daisy 
is a little over-simplified : that her vocabulary would 
have been more extensive, her insight into ‘‘ boys ” 
sharper, her eye to the main chance less blurred, her 
stupidity less ingrained and her nose less sore: 
granted some exaggerations, she yet remains a very 
vivid picture of hopelessness, helplessness, foolishness 
and pathos. She holds the book together; the page 
takes on new life whenever she appears. Her fellow- 
lodgers in the King’s Cross lodging-house, might- 
have-beens who are constantly dwelling on the pos- 
sibilities of their past lives, are not all equally success- 
ful. They are amusingly and effectively described, 
because Mr. Bertram knows all about them and does 
not allow the décor (if the word is appropriate) of their 
lives to swamp their personalities. But they are 
necessary to the setting rather than to the story. They 
advise, reproach and console the incorrigible Daisy, 
they render her first and last aid; they provide (in the 
person of the butler) a little melodrama, and (in the 
person of Ferdinand Banting), a good deal of 
moralizing and the means whereby Daisy is enabled 
to end her life as a tragic comedian. Here is a sketch 
of Mr. O’Connell : 


Mr. O’Connell was a plumber. He was large all over and 
sagged. His scant hair lay across the skin of his head like 
sea-weed when the tide is out; his round cold eyes seemed 
always on the point of popping free and rolling down his 
pendulous cheeks; his moustache completely obliterated his 
mouth. He very rarely wore a collar, and yet there were 
always red marks round his neck as if it were rubbed. . . 


Mr. Bertram can make portraits such as 
these amusing without sacrificing their essential 
truth. But in the extended character-drawing 
of Ferdinand Banting and Tom Lord, who are 
not indigenous to the King’s Cross scene, he seems 
to lose his touch. He digresses; he follows up the 
relationship between Lord and his father which is 
really outside the scheme of the book. If only for 
the figure of Daisy, perhaps the best thing Mr. 
Bertram has yet done, ‘Here We Ride’ must 
definitely be counted a success. It has the ingredients 
which made ‘ The Pool ’ such a surprisingly good first 
novel : humour, pathos, insight into the brief impulses, 
as well as the long-drawn desires, by which personality 
manifests itself. It has no narrowing limitation or 
crippling propensity in view of which we might say: 
there are rocks ahead of Mr. Bertram. It falls short 
of its predecessor because its central idea is less 
dramatic, less compelling. 

Miss Agnes Mure Mackenzie writes as usual with 
dignity and restraint of the Scottish Highlands. Her 
theme is sensational, including seduction and homi- 
cide; then violent happenings project queerly above 
the sustained gravity of her manner. Her hero is a 


Laird, a warm-blooded choleric man. Right or wrong, 
he gives his temper its head, whether provoked by his 
wife (he had married beneath him) or by his ward and 
subsequent mistress. (She was a kind of cousin and 
had come from France to make trial of Kinnellan 
hospitality). All the characters have plenty of back. 
bone, and Gilbert is positively stiff with pride. They 
are well drawn, particularly Bertha, Gilbert's 
unfortunate wife; Anne has scarcely a fair show, she 
is even more loved against than loving, and it js 
clear that for her the convent gapes. How she escapes 
its clutch is Miss Mackenzie’s secret. The conclusion 
satisfies respectability, but not honour, maugre Kin. 
nellan pride. Miss Mackenzie, when not too sérious, 
writes beautifully, and it is a pleasure to read about 
angry, vindictive people whose emotions are in no 
way identified with their nerves. The odd combination 
of Victorian period, modern behaviour, heroic senti- 
ment and restrained language never quite achieves a 
unity; but separately all the qualities are enjoyable. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Messages. By Ramon Fernandez. Cape. 9s. 


THE nine essays in this volume have been translated by Mr, 
Montgomery Belgion from the French. M. Fernandez is a 
critic of literature, but one of so unprofessional a kind that his 
essays, he tells us, ‘‘ would perhaps never have seen the light 
but for the affectionate solicitude of the late Jacques Riviere, 
who butted me out of the realm of reverie without allowing me 
time to see what was happening.”’ This attitude towards 
publication is evident in the manner in which M. Fernandez 
expresses himself. His style is not one which encourages the 
average reader of good literature; but, of course, the implica- 
tion of the remark just quoted is that the author has never felt 
any pressing need to speak his thoughts into the general ear. 

It is a pity, for his subjects are interesting : Balzac, Stendhal, 
Conrad, Meredith, Proust, Newman, Pater, Freud, and Mr. 
T. S. Eliot. But page after page has to be read and re-read 
with such care that by the time one arrives at the meaning the 
effort to achieve it seems quite disproportionate to the reward. 
The feeling of irritation which naturally results does not hide 
the fact that M. Fernandez has valuable ideas about life and 
literature, howsoever abstract his method of presenting them to 
us may be. And it may be, of course, that his translator is 
responsible for some obscurities. 

Anyway, since M. Fernandez is a philosopher-critic, and not 
a mere literary critic, the task of trying to follow his theories 
should perhaps be accepted humbly. A quotation may be useful 
as an indication of the contents of this book. The author is 
saying that certain theories are inspired by a worthless empiricism 
which identifies sensation and reality. ‘‘ Whereas a sane and 
prudent idealism seeing in sensibility indices of reaction, and 
transforming these into indices of creation, will restore all its 
positive value to judgment, to the voluntary act transcending 
our present affectivity, the most extreme impressionism cannot 
convey to such an idealism the revelation of a more real reality 
dissimulated beneath the factitious veneer of common perception, 
but only a discord between such perception and our present 
means. 


Grotesques. By Mary Cass Canfield. Harpers. 7s. 6d. 


*‘GROTESQUES ’ is the title of the first essay in this 
collection: otherwise it would be difficult to imagine a book 
less suitably named. Miss Canfield apparently intends it as 
a general description: one gets the impression that she has 
been through each of these charming essays, before committing 
them to book form, and dropped in words like ‘‘ grotesque ” 
and ‘‘ Gothic ”’ and ‘ gargoyle,’’ wherever possible, in order 
to provide some connecting link. In point of fact there is 
nothing grotesque in her choice of subjects, and the adjective 
is the very last, in the whole range of language, that could 
be applied either to her point of view or to her style. It is 
not only because Miss Canfield is an American that the names 
of Oscar Wilde, Aubrey Beardsley, Pater and Mr. Arthur 
Symons occur so often in her writings: it is because she is of 
that school. Her best essays—‘ Lost Emotions,’ ‘ Grotesques,’ 
‘Mon Ami Pierrot,’ ‘ Eleonora Duse ’—are in the early manner 
of Mr. George Moore. Echoes of ‘ Confessions of a Young 
Man’ and of what she calls “ the English ‘nineties ’’ sound 
softly and melodiously. There is much beauty and wisdom 
in these pages, and critical writing of a high order. For 
instance, Miss Canfield is one of the few contemporary dramatic 
critics who are interested in the actor’s art, and writes of a 
play as it is played—not as though she had merely read it in 
an armchair at home. There is just one essay which would 
have been better left out—a rough scolding of Mrs. Asquith 
(as she then was) after one of her lectures in New York. No 
doubt the lecturer ‘asked for it ’’; but such violence is out of 
place here—the only ‘‘ grotesque ’’ in the book, in fact. 
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The Conditions of Industrial Peace. By J. A. Hobson. Allen 
and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 


ay aia Recovery. By Hugh Quigley. Methuen. 
4s. 6d. 


BOOKS on current topics of sociology and economics are 
the best indications of the prevailing atmosphere. A couple 
of years ago they were still on an average, idealistic, sloppy, 
and ill-informed, looking forward to a millennium; now (if we 
receive a fair sample) they are mostly closely reasoned, much 
occupied with detai:, and considerably better informed over 
what is really happening in Britain and abroad. Both these 
authors have a good deal to say that is worth listening to; 
poth focus their attention on industry, but while Mr. Quigley 
is interested in the problems of management, Mr. Hobson con- 
cerns himself with industrial conflict. In ‘ The Conditions of 
Industrial Peace’ he sets himself to show that industry is 
now too intricately interdependent to tolerate the practice of 
composing differences by separate ad hoc truces after bitter 
struggles which hurt other branches of industry often more 
than the one immediately affected. Wage disputes are funda- 
mentally claims for a larger share of the available surplus 
wealth, and such claims ought to be settled, not by strike and 
lock-out, nor even by arbitration in the particular industry, 
but with regard to all other claims on that surplus. It is a 
well-written, sensible and constructive little book, which deserves 
to be widely read. Mr. Quigley has a good grasp of the 
economic world situation, but he does not present his essay in 
the most readable or coherent form. N as they are, 
statistics must be kept within bounds in a summary of this 
sort; the constant recourse to detail makes it difficult to hold 
the thread of his argument continuously. It is nevertheless a 
useful review of modern industry in a highly concentrated form ; 
it provides the background, for instance, of an_ intelligent 
appreciation of the development of the cartel system. 


A Study of Races in the Ancient Near East. By W. H. Worrell. 
Cambridge. Heffer. 8s. 6d. 


THE main subject discussed in this book is the origin and 
early history of the Semitic peoples, especially in their relation 
to the Hamites.’’ The mode of attack is principally linguistic, 
the author’s long experience as a teacher of Oriental languages 
giving him unusual powers of dealing with the subject. Taken 
by itself, this method is perhaps too full of technical details 
for the general reader, but Professor Worrell co-ordinates it with 
a study of the geography and ethnology of the Near East, and 
gives a résumé of current opinions on the origins of the various 
races of mankind. The importance of Arabia in the history of 
this part of the world is once more insisted on and explained, 
and. the work is illustrated by some maps and several photo- 
a oe racial types. As the publishers claim, it will 

educated readers who are not Orientalists. 


Bell’s Acrostic Dictionary. By W. M. Baker. Bell. 3s. 6d. 


EVEN our least energetic readers can now take part in our 
Acrostic Competitions. Mrs. Pearson’s Acrostic Dictionary has 
long been out of print, so that this new and improved edition 
of her well-known work, re-written and brought up to date, will 
be welcome to many. Forty thousand words, arranged alpha- 
betically by their first and last letters, are contained in this handy 
and well-printed volume, and when we say that many hundreds 
of them are as unfamiliar as Aba and Zuz, the vocables which 
begin and end the list, it may easily be imagined that by using 
this book ‘‘ the solver’s eye can,’’ as the compiler claims, ‘* save 
his brain much time and trouble.” 


THE JULY MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly, besides its political articles, contains a few 
papers of general interest. Mr. Yeats-Brown summarizes the 
results obtained by Sir Jagadis Bose in a review of ‘ Plant 
Autographs’; Mr. Domville-Fife, in ‘ The Call of Sea and 
Sun,’ describes the attractions offered to sea-tourists by various 
English shipping companies; and Professor Pickering tells us 
what is known about ‘ The Sun.’ Miss Lucie Simpson gives a 
ee account of ‘ Machiavelli—Patriot and Politician,’ and 

. Gwynn’s article reads well, though it is a little unfair to 
the author to speak of that excellent miscellany ‘ The Wandering 
Scholars,’ as ‘‘ the most finished and delightful work of scholar- 
ship produced from Oxford in late years.’’ Miss Tennyson 
en ae, ‘The Vermilion Apollo,’ is good right up to 

end. 


The London Mercury opens with some sound editorial remarks 
on the work before the proposed International Council for pre- 
serving the traditions of the English language. The poetry 
includes a fantasy by Mr. Vachel Lindsay, six little poems by 
Mr. Robert Frost, and several others. Mr. Guy Rawlence tells 
an amusing story of the discomfiture of a summer colony of 
cultivated souls by a pair of Streatham tourists, who have 
taken rooms at their meeting-place. Mr. F. E. Towndrow con- 
tinues his study of Wren’s steeples, and marvels at his creative 
force. ‘‘ Nothing like these steeples existed in England before,’’ 
and they were not suggested by anything Wren could have seen 


or heard of. Mr. A writes on Napoleon with proper 
enthusiasm, while correcting Herr Ludwig on some important 
points; Mr. Shanks studies the work of Mr. E. M. Forster; 
Prince Mirski reviews ‘ The Present State ot Russian Letters ’; 
and Miss Joan Young makes a sympathetic study of ‘ The 
Ettrick Shepherd.’ Among the ‘ Chronicles’ is a good one on 
‘ Wireless,’ but surely the best of all the talks is that of 
Sir H. Walford Davies on ‘ Music and the Ordinary Listener.’ 
Professor Weekley is good on ‘English Grammar and 
Language.’ 

The Monthly Criterion comments editorially with some sus- 
picion on ‘The International Institute for Intellectual 
Co-operation.” Mr. Wyndham Lewis examines the 
by which an artist or writer obtains his formularies in a paper, 
‘The Values of the Doctrine behind ‘* Subjective’ Art.’ 
Sig. Mario Praz, after a preliminary trampling on ‘‘ source- 
hunters,” goes on to give some new examples of Chaucer’s debt 
to Dante and others in a really brilliant paper. Mr. Herbert 
Read gives a picture of the state of mind of an officer before a 
raid on the German lines. An interesting account (when his 
superlatives, are discounted) of modern Dutch literature is given 
by Myn. A. den Doolaard, and the reviews are examples of just 
critical judgment. German and Italian periodical literature is 
noticed this month. 


The National Review deals editorially with France and Ger- 
many, the subservience of the Bank and the Treasury to American 
financiers, the problem of Mr. Baldwin’s successor, a suggested 
economic policy for Conservatives, and lawn tennis. An article 
deals with the Roman Catholic attitude towards Protestant 
marriages; ‘‘ Muckrake ”’ suggests that jockeys should be the 
servants of the Jockey Club; Miss Pitt describes a day’s fox- 
hunting on the Fells; and Mr. John Pollock dives into the 
mystery of the origin of bouillabaise, which he guesses to be 
Phoenician. Sir John Ross shows the importance of Lord 
George Murray in the “‘ Forty-five.’’ 


Blackwood opens with an account of what the arrival of the 
British forces meant to Shanghai. ‘ The Elusive Trail’ leads 
our prospectors to new difficulties; ‘ Kite Balloons with the 
Fleet ’ tells of the North Sea use of them; the ‘ Chevalier de 
Johnstone’ narrates the adventures of a young Scot with the 
‘* forty-five ’’ and later; and ‘ Kings were Fighting ’ shows some 
of the difficulties of the Pathan frontier. The stories are as 
good as they always are, and ‘ Musings without Method ’ reflects 
on the life and methods of William the Conqueror. 


The Empire Review has an important article on ‘ The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council’ by Lord Haldane, with some 
reflections on its possible future. Mr. Neville Lytton describes 
‘The Origin and History of the Paris Salon’ and of all the 
bodies that have separated from it and their rivals. Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton writes on ‘ Pickwick’ as representing the old spirit 
of Merry England, and Miss Law emphasizes the interest and 
importance of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ In addition there are 
memories of Cecil Rhodes, the Story of a Skye Castle, and Notes 
on the daily life of an Indian missionary. The ‘ Medical Notes ’ 
deal with Stammering and Clumsiness. 


The English Review opens with a paper by Mr. Remnant on 
‘ Conservatives and Agriculture.’ Prof. Morgan gives some 
memories of Lord Lansdowne; M. Jacques Bardoux discusses 
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French interests in breaking with Russia. Mr. J. A. Strahan 
voices Northern indignation with the glorification of murder, 
while a Chinese writer indicts Christian Missions in China as 
destroying the root institutions of the country. There are some 
good stories and book-reviews. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Tue Lire AND WorKsS OF ALFRED ALoysius Horn. 
Edited by Ethelreda Lewis. I. The Ivory Coast 
in the Earlies. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


THE Romantic MOVEMENT IN GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Selected and arranged by Karl _ Breul. 
Cambridge: Heffer. 7s. 6d. 


IntTIMaTIONS. By Gabriel Wells. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


More Pepysiana. By Walter H. Whitear. Simpkin 
Marshall. 15s. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


THomas Love Pegacock. By J. B. Priestley. 
Macmillan (‘ English Men of Letters’ Series). 
5s. 

This, the sixth volume in the new series of ‘ English Men 
of Letters,’ is much the most important book in its class issued 
this week. For the moment, we need only say that the final 
summing-up of Peacock, relating him to the present age, is 
quite masterly. 

THE CamMBRIDGE ANCIENT History. Edited by J. B. 
Bury, S. A. Cook and F. E. Adcock. 
Volume VI. Macepon. 401-301 B.c. Cambridge 
University Press. 30s. 


Tue Lire or Sir ALBert Hastincs MARKHAM. By 
M. E. and F. A. Markham. Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. 

Tue Russian IMPERIAL Conspiracy. By Robert L. 
Owen. New York: Albert and Charles Boni. 
$2.00. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHYSICS 


Tue Minp In By R. F. Fortune. Kegan Paul. 5s. 
The author’s chief purpose is to reveal ‘‘ a hitherto unobserved 
mechanism of a certain class of dreams arising from mental con. 
flict’: when a person is in conflict between two selves, the 
weaker side, suppressed by day, becomes victorious in dreams. 


Tue ANALYsIs OF Matrer. By Bertrand Russell. Kegan 
Paul. 
ABC or Junc’s Psycnotocx. By Joan Corrie. Kegan Paul, 


3s. 6d 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEATRE. By Allardyce Nicoll, 
Immortats. Decorated by Haldane Macfall. Jack, 
By Philip G. L. Webb. Nisbet. 5s. 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT AND OTHER POEMs. 
THE Beith AND OTHER Poems. By Richard Church. Benn. 1s, 


FICTION 


Yasmina. By R. V. C. Bodley. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

MerRLIN By Eric Forbes Boyd. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Licut Fincers. By Emmeline Morrison. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d, 

KENNEDY’s Sgeconp Best. By John D. Freeman. Hurst and 
Blackett. 7s. 6d. 

InFamoUs Conpuct. By Medicus. Walker. 6s. 

Tue Immortat. By Joan A. Cowdroy. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Bruiarp-Room Mystery. By Brian Flynn. Hamilton, 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Veit or Iscam. By L. Noel. Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Cyntu1a Aproap. By Nora K. Strange. Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. 

A Lot or Tatk. By Helen Ashton. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Dark ANN AND OTHER Storigs. By Marjorie Bowen. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Stained Tours 1N GERMANY, AUSTRIA AND THE RHINE 
Lanps. By Charles Hitchcock Sherrill. The Bodley Head, 
15s 


Swepen. By Dudley Heathcote. Black. 7s. 6d. 

Wor tp REtIGIon : THE CHURCH, THE CREEDS, AND VERACITY. By 
G. F. Stutchbury. Watts. 3s. 6d. 

Primitives at Yate University. By Richard Offner. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $12.00. 

Tue Lapirs’ WuHo’s Wuo. 1927. Hutchinson. 21s. 


By Ianthe Jerrold. Benn, © 


“ Dr. Stopes sets out with and no little 
literary the problem of 
Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite 
unobtainable elsewhere.” — The Lancet. 


“The book is valuable and should be read by all 
interested in racial welfare.” —The Medical Review. 


Some hook be weittess and 
Nat is very well written.”—Sir Archdall Reid 
‘ature. 


“This problem will undoubtedly occupy a more 
prominent position in the future, and to those who wish 
to study it we can recommend this volume.”—. 
of State Medicine. 

“ This highly important question cannot be studied 
completely dispassiona’ without reference to 
her distinctly remarkable book.”—The Hospital and 
Health Review. 


JOHN BALE, SONS 


CONTRACEPTION 


Its Theory, History and Practice _ 
A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Workers 


By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, 
Fellow of University College, London. 


New and Enlarged Edition, with an additional Plate. 
Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers: 


& DANIELSSON LTD., 
83-91 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W.1 


D.Sc. 


sad matin, sew os, 
this subject.”"—The Medical 


“ Nurses and midwives who work among the poor 
should be able to give advice upon this topic when 
will 
find Dr. Stopes’s work invaluable.”—The i 
Mirror. 

“ The book is supremely important, and its author 
is one of the most important women of our time, 
pe almost single-handed, she is fighting a crusade 

tion.” —The Scottish 


Nation. 

“ This book will meet with ion from 
those who desire to suppress the . Carr- 
Saunders in The Nation and Atheneum, 

15/- net. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


THE PRAYER BOOK REVISED 


to referred to in the » Preyer Best 


1927, for ts the urch Assembly and to Parliament. 


By the Right Rev. TRANK THEODORE WOODS, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 3s. 6d. net; cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


HUNTING & STALKING THE DEER 
The Pursuit of Red, Fallow and Roe Deer in England and 

By LIONEL EDWARDS, R.C.A., and HAROLD 
FRANK WALLACE. 


With 8 Plates in Colours, and Numerous black-and-white 
Illustrations. Demy 4to. 63s. net. 


THE SERVANT OF ALL 


fate trom the Family, Social and Political Life of my Father, 
James Wilson. 


Twenty Years of Mid-Victorian Life. 
By EMILIE I. BARRINGTON. 

Two Vols. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
“In some subtle way Mrs. Barrington has con 
the quiet happiness she felt in ——4 over family papers and 
reviving memories of eighty years a, t was all so pleasant and 


so remote that she had to transcribe it in detail..—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF KRAM RERK 
By MARK KERR, Admiral, R.N. 
Crown 16mo. Paper Covers, 2s. net. 


CONSCIENCE AND ITS PROBLEMS 


An Introduction to 


Casuistry. 
By the Rev. KENNETH E. KIRK, D.D. 
8vo. 16s. net. 


MODERN ELECTRICAL ILLUMINATION 
By C. SYLVESTER, A.M.LE.E., and T. E. RITCHIE, 


A.M.I.E.E. With a foreword by R. A. CHATTOCK. 
With 368 Illustrations. 4to. 42s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 


39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


JULY ISSUE. 


The Coolidge Conference 
By W. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
The Gateway to the Russian Market 


By A. G. MARSHALL 
(Managing Director of Becos Traders, Ltd.) 


How the World Economic Conference 
Looked to the Russian Delegation 


By E. VARGA 
(Expert Adviser to the Delegation) 


The Workers and the Economic Conference 
By ARTHUR PUGH 

Imperialism in China (II) 
By JOHN NIND SMITH 

International Labour at Geneva 

By BERTRAM PICKARD 

The Russo-Polish Incident 
By J. H. RETINGER 
With a Cartoon; and an Illustrated Interlude by Owlglass 


Price 6d. Annual Subscription, 7s. in Europe ; 
8s. outside Europe, 


To the Manager, Foreign Affairs, 
34 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Please send me the July issue of Foreign Affairs. I 
enclose 6d. 


Name 


Address 


8.R. 


ROUTLEDGE : KEGAN PAUL 


AMUSEMENTS SERIOUS AND 
COMICAL 


By TOM BROWN. With 16 plates. Crown 4to, 
500 pages. 25/- net 
Brown, undoubtedly one of the masters of English wit and satire, 
gives a graphic contemporary account of everyday life in Stuart 
London, from the wiles of the St. James’s courtiers to the flaunting 
vice of the harlots of Drury Lane. Much curious information is 


contained in the Letters loan the Dead to the Living and the other 
pieces here printed. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 
ENGLAND IN 1675 


By BARONNE D’AULNOY. With 16 plates. 

12/6 net 

“ This entertaining book ‘a a lively and entertaining picture 

of the Court of Charles Il, with its gallants and fine ladies, its 
intrigues, jealousies, and light- hearted trifling.”—Daily Mail. 


THE HAUNTED CASTLE 


By EINO RAILO. With 8 plates. 25/- net 


This is a study of the literature of English horror—romanticism 
which flourished so profusely in the latter part of the ge 
centu Seon’, ~ personalities described are Walpole, 


Matur' n, Southe Byron, Ann Radcliffe, and, 
typical of all, “ "Mo ” Lewis. 


WOMEN OF THE MEDICI 


By YVONNE MAGUIRE. Withi8 Plates. 12/6 net 
“‘ This scholarly and living footnote to history.”—Spectator. 
“‘ We gain an insight into the everyday life of the t Floren- 
tine family, with its little economies in dress and , its con- 
stant moves in search of health, its plans for marriages and 


alliances, the very human anxieties and p its women- 
folk.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE FALSTAFF SAGA 
By JOHN DAWTREY. 7/6 net 


“* He may surely rest content with having discovered possibly the 
only man living in Shakespeare’s day who might have been the 
original Falstaff, and with having — a really delightful 
book about him.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE WORLD OF IMAGERY 


By STEPHEN J. BROWN, S.J. 12/6 net 
“An investigation into the nature and process of imagery has 
iat been wanted, The subject is difficult, intricate, and fascinat- 

Fr. Brown has made a brave and valuable attempt to 


with it.”—Times Literary Sw 
VULCAN, or the Future of Labour 
By CECIL CHISHOLM. 2/6 net 


“No one, perhaps, has ever condensed so many hard facts into 
the appearance of agreeable fiction, nor held the balance so nicely 
between technicalities and flights of fancy as the author of this 
excellent book in a brilliant series “cap and To-Morrow]). 
Between its covers knowledge and na 

brimming over.”—Spectator. 


LONDON ESSAYS IN ECONOMICS 


in honour of Edwin Cannan. Edited by PRO- 
FESSOR T. E. GREGORY and DR. HUGH 
DALTON. 10/6 net 


“ The book is not a merely formal record, but a valuable contri- 
bution to economic theory.”—Daily News. 


A FRENCHMAN LOOKS AT THE 
PEACE 


By ALCIDE EBRAY. 15/- net 


“ Deserves credit for the clear and restrained manner in which 
he thas drawn up a very formidable indictment of the policy 
ry by MM. yo Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, and, 


a lesser degree, President Wilson, at the Paris Peace 
ference.” '—Saturday Review. 


THE MIND IN SLEEP 


By R. F. FORTUNE. 5/- net 


This small but im nt volume takes the study of dreams a 
step beyond that of Freud and Rivers. oe of the author’s 
dreams are luminously discussed, and the general theory to be 
drawn from them enunciated. 


ABC OF JUNG’S PSYCHOLOGY 
By JOAN CORRIE. 3/6 net 


A brief and very lucid account of all the main aspects of Jung’s 
psychology, for the reader who at first finds Jung’s own 
somewhat too adva 


BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, E.C.4 
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REPRINTS 
On Desert Attars. By Norma Lorimer. Stanley Paul. 3s. 6d. 


GentLeman Garnet, BusHraNncer. By Harry B. Vogel. Stanley 
Paul. 
Tue Goat witHout Horns. By Beale Davis. Stanley Paul. 2s. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


Japanese Traits AND ForeEIGN INFLUENCES. By Inazo Nitobé. 
Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Professor Nitobé, of the University of Tokyo, has here 

athered together lectures delivered to international audiences at 

neva, articles contributed to a leading Dutch paper, and an 
essay contributed to the League of Nations Report on the 

Intellectual Life of the World. His point of view, as may be 

inferred, though that of a patriotic Japanese, is not narrow ; his 

object is the promotion of understanding between East and West. 

Tue Rippie or tHE Irish. By J. Chartres Molony. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

The work of an Irishman who had an official career of some 
distinction in India, and who can view Irish problems with some 
degree of detachment. 

Tue Minp Face or BorsuevisM. By René Fiilop-Miller. 
Translated from the German by F. S. Flint and D. F. Tait. 
(Putnam. 

Germany IN Europe. 


By A Selwyn and Blount. 2s. 6d. 
Tue New Korea. 


ugur. 
By Alleyne Ireland New York. Dutton. 


ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
always, however, appear at least once a month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 277 


PERENNIAL SUMMER WILD FLOWERS—NOT RARE; 
ONE GROWS IN MEADOWS, ONB ON GROUND MORE BARE. 


Pluck out his heart! He oft has plagued you sore. 
Curtail him, for his skill’s scarce n more, 

Do not in these our wonted fires still glow? 

This light makes bread light, as full well you know. 
Behead a plant—quite twenty kinds I could name. 
For indigestion some think this a good name. 
Where pleasant streamlets run you’re like to find me. 
Will lay his hands on what I leave behind me. 
Spell-bound they listen to my pleasing tones. 

Its roots, belike, enwrap our fathers’ bones, 


Solution of Acrostic No. 275 


1 Lo Rufus,* tugging at the deadly dart, 
Bleeds in the Forest like a wounded hart. 
«Pope, ** Windsor Forest,”’ v. 83. 
* William II., slain by an arrow in the New 
Forest. According to Stow, ‘he 
favoured the Iewes so farre, that he 
sware by kes face, his common 
Oath, if they could overcome the 
Christians, hee would bee one of their 
Sect."’ (The Survey of London, p. 288. 
Ed. 1633.) 


andl E 
andkerchie F2 
c Icle 


3 
3 


epe R 2 Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 
amag E Roar’d for the handkerchief that caus’d 
his pain. 
Pope, “‘ The Rape of the Lock,” v. 105. 
32 Kings v. 1. 


Acrostic No. 275.—The winner is Miss Carter, 51 Queen’s 
Gate Gardens, S.W.7, who has selected as her prize ‘ Last Days 
at Tsarskoe Selo,’ by Count Paul Benckendorff, published by 
Heinemann, and reviewed in our columns on June 25 under the 
title of ‘ The Fallen Tsar.’ Ten other competitors named this 
book, 19 chose ‘ The Women of the Medici,’ 9 ‘ Asianic Elements 
in Greek Civilization,’ etc., etc. 

Avso Correct.—E. Barrett, Boskerris, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, 
J. Chambers, Gay, Francis C. Hood, Iago, Jop, Lilian, Madge, 
A. M. W. Maxwell, Miss J. F. Maxwell, G. W. Miller, H. de R. 
Morgan, Oakapple, R. Ransom, St. Ives, C. J. Warden, W. R. 
Wolseley, Yendu, Yewden. 

One Licut Wronc.—Armadale, Barberry, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Ceyx, Dhualt, Farsdon, Anthony George, Glamis, Lieut.-Col. 
Sir Wolseley Haig, Kirkton, Margaret, Martha, Met, Lady 
Mottram, Peter, Rand, Rho Kappa, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Mrs. 
Gordon Touche, Tyro, H. M. Vaughan. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Baldersby, Ruth Carrick, Maud 
Crowther, John Lennie, N. O. Sellam, Phil, Sisyphus, Trike. 
All others more. ; 

Yenpu.—Please be careful to choose books published by firms 

Cryx.—Modern naturalists have christened the Roach Leuciscus 
rutilus; But I donot think the Romans knew it by the name 
of Rutulus.”’ 

Acrostic No. 274.—Correct: J. A. Yates. 


MOTORING 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


HEN the McKenna duties were first insti- 
W tuted it was prophesied that there would be 
an all-round increase in prices to British 
motorists. Now that a year or so has passed, we 
can look dispassionately on facts and figures, and 
see how far such criticism was justified. The facts, 
as far as one can learn, support the assertion that 
the Safeguarding of Industries does not increase the 
price of the product; the Empire Industries’ News 
Service has issued a statement to show that in the 
majority of cases the contrary has been true, 
But without their Service, it is common knowledge 
that motor-cars and accessories have steadily 
dropped in prices year by year since the McKenna 
duties were first imposed. Taking the first five 
months, ending May 31, in 1925 and 1927 respectively, 
the average price of a complete car for the first 
period was Baas. and for the second period £211, 
while for a chassis weighing twenty-eight hundred- 
weight the average was 4172 in 1925 and £134 for 
1927; this year the price is still lower. 


* 
* * 


For this reason Great Britain has been able to 
compete successfully in the Colonial markets. 
Australia is indeed a growing market for motor 
vehicles, and what is described as the largest auto- 
mobile show south of the equator was held during 
May at Melbourne, Australia, at which some three 
hundred different makes ef cars were exhibited, over 
a thousand cars being staged. It showed the 
development of the automobile industry in regard to 
coachbuilding. At this exhibition some very fine 
examples of Australian built coachwork were to be 
seen, including all the modern styles of limousines, 
cabriolets, Weymanns, to say nothing of ordinary 
touring bodies, all home produced. With the advent 
and extension of new roads all over that Continent, 
and the proof that has already been given that 
British cars can travel across unmade tracks, prep- 
arations are in full force for manufacturing 
motor vehicles—or at least assembling them, until 
the time comes when they can be entirely manv- 
factured. This is good news; it matters little to 
Empire prosperity whether Australians buy cars 
that are made by Australians or by Englishmen, 
or cars that are made in Africa, India, or any of 
the other British possessions, so long as they are 
British. 

* 
* * 


In the Netherlands, East Indies, the demand for 
motor vehicles is extending, but is met for the most 
part by the products'of the United States of America 
and of Italy. Several British makers have recently 
made efforts to obtain a footing, agencies having 
been offered to leading importers, according to the 
British Commercial Agent at Batavia in a report issued 
by the Department of Overseas Trade. But though 
freely admitting that British cars would sell, agents 
regret that they are not in a position to handle the 
business. The explanation is to be found in the less 
favourable terms (perhaps one should say credit) 
offered by British motor manufacturers. According 
to the report, the remedy lies with the British 
manufacturers, who should combine to form overseas 
selling organizations. This, of course, affects caf 
prices; it has been discovered by what may be termed 
co-operative. sales organizations that overhead 
charges are considerably reduced. 
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Mr. Edgar Duffield, in the “Graphic,” writes : 


TO-DAY’S TRIBUTE TO THE BENTLEY 


“I do not want, I cannot imagine, a finer, nicer machine. With 
cylinder-capacity by no means excessive, and therefore with running’ 


costs 
all that can be safely employed upon British 


6-Cyl. Chassis 


that are not at all formidable, the power av 
roads.” 


certainly 


44-Litre Chassis 3-Litre Chassis 


Prices from £1550 Prices from £1050 Prices from £895 


DUNLOP TYRES STANDARD 


BENTLEY MOTORS, LTD., POLLEN HOUSE, — ST., LONDON, W.1 


*Phone: Regent 6911 


1 


FIVE GUARANTEE 


: Phone, Londen. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


VERY now and again the Stock Exchange is 

used as a medium for undesirable gambling. 

The price of shares is either carried up far 
beyond their intrinsic worth, or forced down to a price 
which does not represent their correct value. These 
deals invariably lead to an unpleasant aftermath and 
much talk among those who know little of the Stock 
Exchange and its business methods. An example of 
this occurred last week in the case of British Con- 
trolled. Mr. James White undertook a_ colossal 
gamble and lost, and we are faced with the debris 
that such failures inevitably leave in their trail. 
There is little doubt that a large number of small 
speculators had purchased British Controlled for a 
rise, and when next Account Day comes round they 
will be unable to pay their differences, which will 
have to be provided for them by their stock-brokers. 
It is difficult to estimate the total sum involved. It 
is probably considerable, but it is believed to be so 
widely spread that there is some hope of Stock 
Exchange trouble being averted. I refer to this matter 
for two reasons: first because it has led to selling of 
other securities to find money for differences ; secondly, 
because it has engendered an air of suspicion among 
all speculative counters which have, as a result, been 
marked down in price. The description of this affair 
as a fight for millions between ‘ great financiers ” 
is ludicrous. There are many people in the City 
entitled to be described as ‘‘ great financiers,” but 
none of them took part in the British Controlled game 
which ended so disastrously. Mr. James White was 
a bold dealer in real estate, in which operations he 
displayed genius. In addition, he was at times a 
great share gambler. The effect of his miscalculation 
would not have been so severe if he had not had a 
very large following of small people who believed in 
him implicitly, who bought shares because he told 
them to, and felt confident that he would not ‘‘ let 
them down.” It was the realization that he was 
unable to do what he had undertaken which probably 
caused Mr. White to take his life. Much nonsense 
has been written on this subject, 
Exchange has received a most undesirable advertise- 
ment. The sooner it is forgotten the better, not 
merely for those who have lost their money, but also 
for those who, presumably, have achieved what they 
set out to do—to make money regardless. of the ruin 
of a large number of small shareholders which this 
action entailed. 


BRITISH CONTROLLED 


The recent debacle has been caused by a battle 
between two groups, one of whom was. playing for 
a rise and the other for a fall; it was not caused in 
any way by the present position of the Company. 
Those who were buying the shares had, in my opinion, 
carried them to too high a figure. Those who had 
sold the shares naturally desired to force them down 
to too low a figure. I would advise those who are 
unfortunate enough to be holders of these shares to 
retain them, and not add to the present confusion by 
throwing them on the market. It is quite possible 
that those who sell the shares to-day may be the 
buyers of the shares to-morrow, and holders, if they 
are patient, will probably find a better -opportunity 
than, the present for selling their holding. The 
directars of the Company are entitled to sympathy, 
inasmych as, through no fault of their own, their 
Company has been given a name which it will be 
almost impossible for it to live down. 


THE HALF-YEAR 
For these reasons the Stock. Excha 


and the Stock ' 


starts the | 
second half-year under a cloud. The first ‘half-year | 


proved disappointing, for the hopes which heralded it 
have not been fulfilled. When, in April, the Bank 
Rate was reduced from 5 to 4$% it appeared certain 
that a further reduction to 4% would be announced 
in the near future. As is known, these hopes were 
falsified by the withdrawal of a considerable amount 
of gold from the Bank of England for France. We 
start the second half-year with no sign of a further 
reduction, and with feelings that we shall be fortunate 
if we can complete i927 without a return to the 
higher level of 5%. In other directions the half-year 
closes on a note of uncertainty. Rubber shares are 
still suffering from the continued fall in the price of 
rubber; oil shares from American over-production; 
diamond shares from the refusal of the Senate of the 
Union Government of South Africa to pass the 
Precious Stone Bill; and industrials generally in a 
somewhat uncertain mood owing to adverse reports 
on progress in the heavy industries. With all these 
uncertainties to cope with, it appears probable that 
such activity as is shown in the Stock Exchange in 
the next few months will be confined to specialities. 
Thursday of next week is Account Day, and markets 
are not likely to show any signs of activity, even in 
specialities, until the extent of the trouble referred to 
in the previous paragraph can be accurately gauged. 


UNITED RIVER PLATE TELEPHONES 


I draw attention this week to United River Plate 
Telephone shares, which have risen substantially 
of late. It is common knowledge that the American 
group controlled by Colonel Behn has for some time 
been desirous of acquiring control of the United 
River Plate Telephone Company. The recent rise 
is attributable to the fact that an offer is shortly to 
be made to the Company by the American group at 
such a figure that it will have to be passed on to 
the shareholders. Whether this will be accepted 
or not it is impossibie to say, but it is likely to lead 
to the shares reaching the neighbourhood of £12. 


FOREIGN LOANS 
Reference was made last week to the fact that 


. foreign borrowers, dismayed at the unfavourable 


reception which recent foreign loans had received 
in America, were negotiating their requirements on 
the London market, and dealings started on Monday 
in three new foreign loans; Danzig, Saxony and 
Finland. The first stood at a small premium, the 
second at a small discount and the third at a 
substantial discount. Up to this week foreign loans, 
whether good, bad or indifferent, had received strong 
support, and the sudden change is a little difficult 
to explain. On Tuesday the lists were open for a 
City of Berlin 6% sterling loan. The issue price 
was 981 and the loan, which is a direct and 
unconditional obligation of the City of Berlin, was 
sponsored by the three great banking houses of 
Rothschild, Baring and Schroder. In these circum- 
stances its success was a foregone conclusion, but 
if, through temporary adverse conditions, the loan 


‘is obtainable at the issue price when dealings start 


it should be purchased by those who desire a 
thoroughly sound foreign loan as a_ permanent 
investment. 


PHQENIX OIL 


I hear favourable reports of the Phoenix Oil and 
Transport Company, Ltd., and despite the general 
apathy of the oil market I incline to the opinion 
that these shares are worth locking away. The 
capital of the Company is divided into two classes, 
#1 shares and is. shares. At the moment of 
writing the 1s. shares, which rank as_ seven- 
twelfths of a pound share, appear the cheaper 
purchase. 


Taurus 


is 


| 
| 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH CELANESE 


EXTRA-ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


RESOLUTION OVERWHELMINGLY CONFIRMED 


THE QUESTION OF RECONSTRUCTION 


QUALITIES OF CELANESE 


DR. HENRY DREFUS’S ADDRESS 


An EXTRA-ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the British Celanese, 
Ltd., was held at the Great Hall, Cannon Stree tHotel, E.C.4, 
on Thursday, June 30. Dr. Henry Dreyfus presided. 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen,—You know that this 
meeting of shareholders is purely formal, and is convened for 
the purpose of complying with the legal requirements which 
necessitate two shareholders’ meetings in order to enable the 
company to pass a special resolution. I suggest that we should 
divide what we are going to do at this meeting—firstly, we 
will deal with these resolutions, and then anyone who wishes 
to speak about it can do so. Afterwards we may deal in a 
general way with informal matters which could not be touched 
on at the last meeting in view of the shortness of time, and 
these can be touched on, so that, perhaps, I may give satis- 
faction to certain shareholders, especially on financial matters. 

The object of this meeting is, however, as I have stated, 
simply to confirm resolutions for the removal of certain directors 
which were passed as special business on June 15, at the extra- 
ordinary general meeting held on that date. 

May I, however, add something. Perhaps you may be 
astonished that we are only two here as members of your Board. 
Of course, you know what was supposed to have happened, 
and... so far we are isolated. You cannot, of course, expect 
us to appoint directors so long as the other directors are still 
on the Board. It would not have been fair to appoint new 
directors with the old directors in view of the quarrel. Secondly, 
it is also fair that the new directors who will join the Board 
should be aware of the programme which will be developed, 
and which probably they will have to approve before they join. 
So that the whole position is that we are going to get to real 
business, perhaps, after this meeting, when the new Board is 
constituted. I only wanted to make that clear. The names 
of the directors whose removal was asked for were Mr. John G. 
Raphael, Captain the Rt. Hon. F. E. Guest, and Mr. Lincoln 
Chandler. As you know, they are all nominees of the Inter- 
national Holdings Company. Three confirmatory resolutions 
will now have to be moved and seconded. They are: ‘* That 
the special resolution—namely, ‘ That Mr. John G. Raphael 
be and is hereby removed from his office as a director of the 
company "—be and is hereby confirmed as a special resolution.” 
No. 2 is the same concerning Captain Guest, and No. 3 is the 
same concerning Mr. Lincoln Chandler. No amendment of any 
of these resolutions is permissible. Therefore, when each resolu- 
tion is considered, the question will simply be whether it is to 
be accepted or rejected exactly as it stands. Therefore, I now 
call on a shareholder to propose the first resolution—namely, 
for the removal of Mr. John G. Raphael. Will a shareholder 
move that resolution ? 

Mr. Smyllie: I beg to move the following resolution: ‘‘ That 
the special resolution—namely, ‘ that Mr. John G. Raphael be 
and is hereby removed from his office as a director of the 
company ’—be and is hereby confirmed as a special resolution.” 

The Chairman: Who will second that? 


Cotoner Bristow’s Speecit 


Col. W. A. Bristow: Mr. Chairman and géntlemen, I have 
much pleasure in seconding the resolution. At the recent general 
meeting you will retnember we sat until practically one o’clock 
listening to the long and carefully prepared series of attacks on 
the managing director ; consequently it was impossible for share- 
holders to comment at any length upon this question of the 
Nominees of the Holdings Company or to deal with the speech 
of Mr. Raphael on their behalf. 

As one of the shareholders of the vast majority that voted 
for the removal of these three directors, I feel that it is to some 
extent up to us to deal with the charge of ingratitude levelled 
at our heads by Mr. Raphael. The position of this gentleman 
is, of course, difficult, and to some extent must command 


our sympathy, but 1 feel that in justice to the Celanese 
Company it is necessary to deal quite candidly with some of 
the points he tried to make. Now, what are the true facts with 
regard to what the Holdings Company did for our company? 
In the first place, it must be remembered that at the time the 
first negotiations took place there was no Holdings Company. 
In fact, the capital of £50,000 of the Holdings Company was 
provided by the British Celanese, this being the sum paid to 
Mr. Loewenstein or his friends as commission for arranging 
for the issue of the Celanese Debentures. Mr. Raphael tried 
to show that the Holdings Company was a big financial house 
with considerable resources, which took an enormous risk, in 
lending your company £900,000; but this is a gross misre- 
presentation of the truth. ‘The only money they had was what 
British Celanese gave them, and this prospectus of September 20, 
1922, proves it up to the ‘hilt. It stated as follows :— 

For this purpose it has subscribed at par for £500,000 (the 
entire amount authorized) of Eight per Cent. First Mortgage 
Debenture stock of British Cellulose Company, and has made 
payments on account of the purchase price. It has borrowed 
the amount of these payments on account, from its bankers, 
under arrangements which will enable it to obtain further 
temporary advances for further payments on account pending 
the receipt of the full proceeds of the present issue. The pro- 
ceeds of the issue will provide for the balance of the purchase 
price of the stock and the repayment of the temporary 
advances. 


Detaits oF PAYMENTS 


Further proof is provided by the manne: in which the Hold- 
ings Company paid over the moneys to British Celanese. In 
this connection, it is important to know that the agreement 
provided that £250,000 was due within twenty-four hours from 
August 24, 1922. 

The payments, however, were as follows :— 


August 31 ... £2,000 
September 1 £5,000 
September 15 

£30,000 


and these were the only amounts paid on account by the 
Holdings Company prior to the public issue. In other words, 
these philanthropic millionaires, who took such vast risks on 
our account, managed between them to scrape up the gigantic 
sum of £2,000, as against the sum of a quarter of a million 
due a week earlier, and they altogether advanced only £30,000 
before the public came in, actually only three-fifths of their 
commission. The first material payment was made five days 
after the public issue, after which followed a string of smaller 
payments ending in January, 1923, of which about £70,000 was 
provided by shareholders of British Celanese. To sum up, 
therefore, the whole thing was a complete bluff. The “Holdings” 
Company, as such, had no money to speak of; it took no vast 
risks. All it could risk was its capital of £50,000, which our 
company provided it with and the public, and the Celanese 
shareholders found the money for the Debentures. Now, let us 
see what reward it took for these services. Firstly, there was 
the commission of £50,000; secondly, they received 750,000 41 
Preference shares, and last, but not least, an annual royalty of 
three per cent. of the turnover for twenty-five years after the 
royalty payable should amount to £90,000 per annum. 

In face of these facts, it is somewhat surprising to hear 
Mr. Raphael talking about saving us from drowning. If I 
were drowning I would certainly hurry up and get it over if I 
saw the “ Holdings *> Company’s boat with Mr. Loewenstein 
at the helm coming te my “ rescue.’ 
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Wuat tHe Hotpincs CoMPANY HAS DONE 


It may next be useful to see what the “ Holdings ’” Company 
have done for this vast remuneration. Turning to their 
pectus of September 20, 1922, we find that the first paragraph is 
as follows :— 

The Company has been formed in order to provide British 
Cellulose and Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd. (here- 
inafter referred to as ‘* British Cellulose Company ’’), with 
further money. 

This was quite in accordance with what we were told by 
pel Chairman at the third ordinary general meeting on May 1, 

The Chairman stated that the price paid for the financial 
assistance was high, but perhaps not so bad considering all the 
benefits we were about to receive from Mr. Loewenstein and 
his friends, the Tubize Company, who, by the aid of their vast 
experience, would help us out of our technical difficulties, and 
who, at the same time, would take so much of our cellulose 
acetate as to materially reduce the cost of production. Captain 
Loewenstein, at the end of the meeting, added these words: 
“IT am quite sure that your company, being associated with 
and having the technical knowledge and magnificent organization 
of Tubize, will be a success, too.’’ 

We now know that the Tubize Company were not in a position 
to help us technically, nor by taking any material quantities of 
cellulose. Nevertheless, at the outset we were all led to believe 
by the “* Holdings ’’ Company that they and their friends were 
again going to save us from drowning. 

But if you look on the back of the prospectus and use a 
magnifying glass you will be able to read thereon in that 
microscopic type beloved by certain company promoters that the 
“* Holdings ’’ Company took power to do for any foreign firm 
engaged in the cellulose acetate or artificial silk business all 
that which it was authorized to do for British Celanese, Ltd. 


The difference between this and the first paragraph printed in 


large type in the prospectus is so striking in all the-circum- 
stances as to lead to the conclusion that Mr. Loewenstein had 
already conceived some idea of his future plan of campaign. 

I will not weary you with a recital of the doings which led 
up to his overwhelming defeat at the hands of the shareholders 
in this hall in March, 1926, a defeat which, in my opinion, 
saved this company from ruin. You are all familiar with the 
details, and the fact that at all times the “‘ help’ was of a 
distinctly negative character. It is important, however, to see 
what Mr. Loewenstein did, and what he said when he stood 
before a Belgian audience. I have in front of me his speeches 
made in Brussels in November last year, and which he obligingly 
had printed so that he might convict himself out of his own 
mouth. In addition, he added a few portions which were not 
printed, but which were taken down verbatim. 


AFFAIRS oF THE TuBIZE COMPANY 


Mr. Loewenstein said that for years he had occupied himself 
with the affairs of the Tubize Company, and that, although for 
some time out of touch, he had readopted it. He then informed 
them that when the new Celanese silk came on the market he 
immediately endeavoured to give to the Tubize Company the 
benefits of this new discovery, and that when difficulties arose 
between Celanese and Tubize he naturally took sides with the 
latter and had taken up its defence. He further went on to 
say that he had taken control with the Tubize Company of the 
company which he had saved from bankruptcy (same words as 
Mr. Raphael, you will notice) and believed that it would be 
possible to impose their conditions upon their ‘‘ enemies.”’ He 
concluded this part of his speech by saying that Tubize thus 
found him on their side, although they had not asked for his 
intervention, and that, although sometimes he was accused of 
not being a good patriot, he was always. 

Mr. Loewenstein then went on to say that the Tubize officials 
had pointed out to him how much it was to be regretted that 
they had to procure in England—that is, from the Celanese 
Company—the cellulose acetate for their silk, and how much 
better it would be for them if they could build acetate works 
in Belgium and produce their own. Although this, of course, 
was diametrically opposed to the letter and spirit of the agree- 
ment between the Celanese Company and Mr. Loewenstein, he 
immediately offered to lend to the Tubize Company £ 1,000,000, 
with a view to establishing in Belgium these competitive works. 
His offer was rejected by the Tubize Board, but, in order to 
force it through, he changed the Board and acquired control, 
giving as his reason the desire to produce in Belgium the raw 
material which they had had to buy from the Celanese Company. 

He next dealt with the means by which it would be possible 
to provide this money for the Tubize Company, and, although 
this company was supposed to be such a marvellous profit-earning 
concern, yet Mr. Loewenstein had to admit in his speech that 
an issue of Debentures in Belgium would be onerous, if not 
impossible, and an issue of Tubize Debentures in England would 
be more onerous still; and that the only way to provide money 
was by the International Holdings Company opening credits 
to the Tubize Company. 

This speech was made on November 6, 1926. On November 
13, 1926, the Holdings Company issued a circular in London 
appealing for additional capital, and the appeal.was based largely 


on the income from the Celanese Company, and the profits they 
had made therefrom. This circular is quite frank up to a point, 
It stated that they had taken control of the Tubize Company 
and were going to lend a large sum of money to the French 
Tubize, but it was silent as to the million proposed to be 
advanced to the Tubize Company. But the bare fact remains 
that, based on his agreement with the Celanese Company and 
the profits made therefrom, he was going to raise further money 
from the British investor for the sole purpose of fostering forei 
competition with your own company, and doing all he could 
to make them independent of the supplies of cellulose acetate 
they had promised to take. 


Mr. STATEMENTS 


Mr. Raphael, in his speech, stated that Mr. Loewenstein did 
not use the word ‘‘ enemy ’’ when referring to the Celanese 
Company. Unfortunately for Mr. Raphael, he had the sworn 
statements of persons of independence and integrity who were 
present at the meeting. 

There was one point, however, in his speech in which Mr, 
Raphael showed great wisdom. He never attempted to main. 
tain that the Tubize Company had been of any assistance to 
British Celanese, Ltd., although they were supposed to be going 
to be the saviours of this company. We know that, although 
they have been in a position to work the acetate process for 
some years, they have failed lamentably from the technical and 
commercial standpoint, and their progress relative to that made 
by ourselves is insignificant. This one fact alone, in my 
opinion, completely disposes of the promises held out to us in 
1922 by Mr. Loewenstein that the technical assistance and the 
wonderful organization of the Tubize Company, which we were 
to obtain in part return for the royalty agreement, was going 
to be of enormous material benefit to this company. 

When the whole story is reviewed from 1922 to the present 
time, how amazing it all seems and how intolerably unfair to 
the shareholders of this company! If this was an ordinary 
moneylending case and the borrower went to the Court with 
such a story and suffering from such’ an intolerable burden, it 
is certain that he would be granted an enormous measure of 
relief. It is simply fantastic that we should have to pay to 
the ‘ Holdings " Company millions of money for arranging 
an ordinary issue of Debentures and immediately have to suffer 
a campaign of misrepresentation, abuse and activities against 
us on behalf of foreign competitors. 

Mr. Raphael opens his speech by saying: ‘‘ Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, why are we on the Celanese Board?” I heartily 
re-echo this query, and I shall be very surprised if there is 
anybody in this room who can give a proper answer. But, after 
all, our quarrel is not chiefly with any of the nominees of the 
‘* Holdings ’? Company. It is to their nominator that we must 
look, and it is a pity that Mr. Loewenstein should have remained 
so modestly retired during these recent events. In fact, 
Captain Loewenstein reminds me of that other gallant warrior, 
the well-known Duke of Plaza-Toro, who, as lovers of Gilbert 
and Sullivan will remember, ‘‘ led his regiment from behind 
when there was any fighting . . . but when away his regiment 
ran his place was at the fore-o.”” If I mistake not, it will 
be a long time before anybody will have the courage to stand 
before the shareholders of this company and attempt seriously 
to justify the part they have played in these transactions. 

I know that I am voicing the opinion of a great number of 
the shareholders of this company when I say that the position 
of having three nominees of the “‘ Holdings '’ Company on our 
Board is intolerable, and I would even go further and say that 
every avenue should be explored with a view to taking such 
action as will procure for the shareholders relief from the burden 
imposed upon them by the agreements of 1922, which the Hold- 
ings Company have consistently broken, both in spirit and letter, 
in every possible respect. 

In formally seconding the resolution for the removal of Mr. 
Raphael, I would add the hope that this is only the first step 
in dealing effectively with the Holdings Company. (Applause.) 


A SHAREHOLDER’S CONGRATULATIONS 


Mr. Barry Cohen: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, after the 
shocking disclosures we have just heard and which, of course, 
we all wanted an opportunity of hearing on the last occasion, 
one can understand why the usual tactics were pursued on the 
last occasion of taking up the whole time of the meeting with 
long speeches from the Board—from the Chairman and his 
friends—and -shutting out.as much as possible the remarks of 
independent shareholders in order that we might not hear. the 
truth. The impression I formed at the last meeting as an inde- 
pendent shareholder was that, with regard to this agreement, 
an enormous sum had been lent under a contract by the 
“‘ Holdings *’ Company; that in consequence of this enormous 
sum and assistance being given—it was stated openly—at 4 
crucial moment, contracts had been made by which they should 
have three directors on the Board, and that it was suggested, 
as mentioned by the last speaker, that it was great ingratitude 
on the part of Dr. Dreyfus and the shareholders following him 
to wish to break this agreement and remove them. That was 
the impression conveyed. 
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Of course, we knew nothing of the statement we have just 
listened to, and which I suppose the gentlema” who has just 

ken was prevented from delivering at the last meeting by 
the hours that we were kept here hearing what was simply 
a vituperative attack on Dr. Dreyfus. 

I must say that, as an independent shareholde: and a stranger 
to Dr. Dreyfus until the last occasion, 1 admire very much 
the way in which, without any notice, he dealt, under great 
difficulties, with those attacks which were made upon him. 
Now, when we hear the truth, I am simply amazed with the 
self-control of Dr. Dreyfus through all these years and the way 
he has put up with the Board, which was inflicting upon him 
such terms as we have heard to-day; when we know the facts— 
inflicted upon him by the “* Holdings ** Company; and when we 
know that there was no such financial assistance, as we now 
hear, as we were led to believe. In spite of all this we are 
told that Dr. Dreyfus is ungrateful to the Board! Dr. Dreyfus’s 
duty was not to the Board, but to the independent shareholders, 
and, speaking as one of them, I think we owe a great debt of 

titude to Dr. Dreyfus for the courage he had in coming here 
Othe circumstances and fighting a Board such as we now 
know were trying to get control of various companies and 
in for reconstruction schemes. As I said at the last 
meeting, my great objection to buying these shares when I was 
advised to do so was that I saw certain gentlemen on the 
Board whom I had met within other companies. I was told 
that they would not be there for ever. I was told that when 
the Board went, as I mentioned on the last occasion, these 
shares were worth, perhaps, £5 or £6 apiece, and that is the 
great feature which one has to take into account in connection 
with this company. As to gratitude, I think there is not one 
word in all this speech which was inflicted upon us which was 
justified. It seems to me there is not one paragraph which 
is true, so far as any of us know, in this attack on 
Dr. Dreyfus, whom I am pleased to see to-day in his pro 
place as Chairman presiding over this meeting. (Applause. 


YEARS OF STRUGGLE 


When one realises the years of struggle he must have had 
against a Board such as has been in control of this company 
up to now, one can doubly sympathise with him. We know 
what it means when you are alone on a Board of Directors, 
the one capable man, the one man who understands the real 
object for which the company has been formed to carry out, 
and you have a clique of men who were associated with him 
putting obstacles in his way and trying to cut down in order, 
as they themselves admit, to try to bring in reconstruction 
schemes—one of those horrible reconstruction schemes we are 
so used to—we poor shareholders—and trying to reverse the 
instructions, as we heard, that he had given to the factories. 

And then in the speech which has been sent out—I hope not 
at the expense of the shareholders—since the meeting, it was 
suggested that Dr. Dreyfus’s policy in removing these directors 
and putting others on the Board should not be supported, 
because his commercial judgment and his financial ability were 
not to be trusted; he was only a great chemist. I should like 
to know what authority General Dawnay is upon anyone’s 
financial ability and commercial knowledge. If this attack upon 
Dr. Dreyfus’s commercial ability and financial knowledge had 
come from someone who has distinguished himself as a captain’ 
of industry or of finance, one could have listened to it with 
respect, but when the attack comes from the quarter from 
which it did, it is laughable—absolutely laughable—and ‘the 
independent shareholders have been well advised, it appears to 
me—most of them no doubt, like myself, strangers to 
Dr. Dreyfus—in judging between these two bodies of men in 
giving our support to a gentleman who, it appears clear, is not 
only a genius in his particular subject of the commercial pro- 
duction of an artificial silk, which it is unanimously admitted 
is the finest artificial silk product on the market, but who also 
is, as appears from the way that he has, as he told us, arranged 
his own affairs, a very able commercial and financial man. 

I must say I admire the answer that he gave when he was 
being attacked, and we were being told that he was not a com- 
mercial or financial man, and when he said, ‘* From a piece of 
blotting paper I have been able to acquire the holding in this 
company, and it is by no means the whole of my fortune.” 
It appears to me that that was a splendid answer, and that he 
must have remarkable commercial and financial ability when 
he has been the architect of his own fortunes to such an extent. 


Tue Rear Trutu 


Now that we have heard the real truth about the circum- 
stances in which these three directors were foisted on this 
Board, we can appreciate how little substance there is in that 
calculated peroration of the Chairman on the last occasion, 
when he said that he had nothing to be ashamed of, but some- 
thing to be proud of in connection with his labours for this 
company. And then a friend of his got up and suggested the 
company should give him £30,000— £30,000! I should not say 
even 30,000 shillings, even if it were intra vires, which it is not. 
I never heard a more preposterous proposition for a Board 
that was being removed, considering all the circumstances and 
the fact that for years the shareholders have had no dividend— 


the Chairman is to have £30,000. Of course, it is absurd. 
They have no claim on Dr. Dreyfus’ gratitude, and still less 
claim on us for any gratitude. 1 think it is a most satisfactory 
feature in the history of any company in the City of London 
that we have had a man like Dr. Dreyfus, who has got rid 
of a Board such as we have, and is now promising to carry 


on this company in the real interests of the shareholders. 
(Applause.) 


Dr. Dreyrus’s Speecu 


Dr. Dreyfus: In view of the speeches which have been made, 
may I just put some -point before we proceed to the voting? 
It has been stated to you with regard to finance that further 
finance was necessary, and so it was absolutely right to deal 
with the ‘* Holdings ’? Company. I want to say, so it may be 
publicly known, that at the time these negotiations were going 
on to provide new money for the “ British Celanese’? we had 
other sources of supply of finance which were quite different— 
they were quite simple terms; and we could have got that money 
on much better terms, but it was suppressed at the time in 
some way or other, as it was kept in the hands of particular 
people who could do so. 


Tue Future oF THE COMPANY 


I do not want to go into the details any further. We want 
to get the resolutions through, and then I want to make only 
some general remarks about the subject, but as short as possible, 
because I think that the best thing is to look forward to the 
future instead of going in for past recriminations. Recrimina- 
tions on the past do not help you to get dividends. I am 
satisfied that, having done the work, we have now got a free 
hand, and we can constitute the right Board, and that with 
the right Board we can go on to success—a success which you 
never would have dreamed about. 

I felt it my duty, as Mr. Raphael was mentioning last time 
certain facts to you’ about the way it helped this company, to 
give in a general way my impressions about it, and in particular 
I stated that three months before I started action I asked. the 
Chairman to agree with me that the Holdings ’’ directors 
should leave our Board, and I said that in principle he agreed, 
and he stated that if I could arrange matters legally he would 
be quite satisfied, and I said that after that, the day after, in 
fact, I found his activities were just going in the contrary 
direction, and for that reason I lost confidence in the Chairman, 
quite apart from other reasons. Therefore, I took this action, 
which I considered, in the interests of the shareholders, was 
the only right thing to do. I shall give you the precise dates. 

The extra-ordinary general meeting when Captain Loewen- 
stein, the Chairman of the “‘ Holdings ’? Company, was defeated, 
was in March, 1926. I went to Nice after this battle and got a 
little recreation, and then I got a wire saying that they were 
discussing the question of admitting three ‘“‘ Holdings ” 
directors ; and I wrote a letter on April 12, (1926, to the Chair- 
man, in which I stated that I protested against it and could 
give reasons. Among others, one reason was, you can imagine 
—you know I had some actions, and still have some actions 
for certain reasons, against Captain Loewenstein and the 
** Holdings ’» Company—and you can imagine that it could not 
be expected for me to be on a Board with people with whom 
I had these actions. Well, it was put up to me that I should 
accept them. I protested against it, but the end of it was 
that I was told that probably things would settle down, and as 
I did not want to stand in the way of getting peace I assented, 
but only with reservations—I said that the things that I 
prophesied in my letter would happen, and, in fact, they have 
happened. 

On May 26, 1926, the ‘‘ Holdings ’’ directors were invited 
to join the Board. A meeting took place, and what happened 
at that meeting you have heard Mr. Raphael state. He quoted 
part of a minute or letter addressed to the Board to create 
in you the impression that that was really the point which 
really existed at the time that they joined the Board. But the 
real facts are these. 


Extracts FROM CORRESPONDENCE 


I am going to give you a verbatim extract from a letter 
which will give you an impression on what conditions the repre- 
sentatives of the ‘‘ Holdings ’’ Company joined the Board, and 
what I called, the last time I had the pleasure of addressing 
you, the nucleus of new dissensions- and continuous troubles 
where eighty per cent. of the time of the Board was occupied 
in dealing with these matters instead of getting down to busi- 
ness. This is an extract out of a letter dated May 28, addressed 
to the British Celanese Company, absolutely verbatim: ‘‘ There 
has been a wide divergence of opinion between our two com- 
panies as to the commercial policy of the Celanese Company, 
and the Holdings Company still maintains the view that the 
policy is unsound and unlikely to succeed, except to a very 
limited degree.” ‘ 

Here is another passage: “‘ But, sir, the fact that we have 
joined the Board of this company must not be taken to mean 
that we approve of its existing policy or that we can share any 
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of the responsibility for that policy or for its results.” Now, I 
ask you if you consider in the light of these reservations useful 
work in such conditions is possible? In fact, the result showed 
that I was not very wrong, because at each Board meeting 
there was a struggle. At each Board meeting they got some 
new letter from the ‘‘ Holdings» Company that they wanted 
to get some information. Then, further, on July 30, they 
wanted to have a revision of all agreements of all kinds, except 
their own. The other agreements were all agreements made in 
good faith and absolutely justified. With the exception of our 
agreement with the ‘‘ Holdings ’? Company, which agreement 
was never touched, they wanted to deal with all the others. 

It went so far that on August 30 a printed statement was 
sent—I have the statement here—from the ‘ Holdings ’? Com- 
pany to the Board, which meant a repetition, word for word, 
of what happened at the extra-ordinary general meeting when 
they were defeated. I’ve re-read the report, and I say that the 
statement of the late Chairman re ‘‘ Holdings ’? Company was 
absolutely incorrect. This printed report was written on 
August 30. Twenty days later 1 made a report which you see 
here—thirty pages in print—when I took their, report paragraph 
by paragraph and answered it. That report it was intended to 
give to the shareholders. In fact, I so stated. I was on the 
point of convoking a meeting in order to make you acquainted 
with the position, as I considered it was impossible to continue, 
and I could see this company was going on the rocks because 
they wanted that policy, which was approved at the extra- 
ordinary general meeting, to break it, and to take to their own. 
It is not stated quite so in this report, but it meant that the 
British Celanese Board is no good; let us establish under the 
protection of the ‘* Holdings’? Company a new Board, and 
we will have that in Leicestershire, where by accident 
Mr. Raphael has a seat, and also Captain Loewenstein, as you 
know—and you would have removed the seat from London to 
Leicester, and British Celanese would have passed into the 
hands of the ‘* Holdings ’? Company. 


** For THE SAKE OF PEACE ” 


What I could not understand at the time was that our Chair- 
man did not take more action. I regretted it very much, but 
for the sake of peace I did not oppose it. It was three months 
before I took action. In dealing with these matters, I only 
want to show you that in the year 1926, right through, there 
was one struggle after another with the ‘‘ Holdings ’’ Company 
representatives on the Board. How could you do business? In 
fact, I had to adopt, as was mentioned in the speech of the 
late Chairman, a diplomatic action in carrying on, and to 
arrange matters left and right so as not to lose any time. 
It might have taken three months to get something through. 
Now, to-day, I have given you some further inside information, 
so you may appreciate why I saw it was necessary to take 
the step I have. It was not a light-hearted step; it was only 
after careful consideration, and finding myself in a desperate 
position—what shall I do? I could have taken the following 
step: I could have, for example, said, ‘‘ I'll resign,’’? but I 
thought I was responsible to the shareholders, because they 
have put confidence previously always in me, and I could not 
resign without seeing the shareholders first. I think I have 
given enough information so far as this matter is concerned. 
Let us pass these resolutions and deal with other matters 
afterwards. 

I will now put the following resolution, which has been pro- 
posed and seconded: ‘‘‘ That the special resolution—namely, 
that Mr. John G. Raphael be and is hereby removed from his 
office as a director of the company "—be and is hereby con- 
firmed.’’ I put that resolution. Those in favour hold up their 
hands; those against; that is carried unanimously. I may add 
that we do not need to use proxies; we have not addressed 
special proxies to the shareholders, because we thought we 
would not bother them again, as this resolution needs only an 
ordinary majority, and we possess about 3,200,000 shares in 
our own names. So that this resolution is carried, and I now 
call upon shareholders to propose and second the resolution 
to the same effect concerning Captain Guest and Mr. Chandler. 

The resolutions were then carried with only one dissentient. 

The Chairman: So far as the business of this meeting is 
concerned, that is now settled. May I make some general 
remarks? I mentioned already before about the statement which 
was sent out to the shareholders, and I made some remarks 
about it, how I considered it, if I may say so, unfair. 

A Shareholder: At whose expense? 

The Chairman: At the company’s expense. However, that 
is as it may be. I thought about it, and said to myself, ‘‘ Shall 
I again address the shareholders with new literature? ” and I 
came to the conclusion with my advisers that it was better not 
to go further in a continuance of this struggle to find out who 
is right and who is wrong, and so on, with continuous 
recriminations, because the final point is: What is the result, 
and what are we going to do? It is no use wasting time on 
making new circulars, and so on. 


RECONSTRUCTIONS AND ESTIMATES 


Therefore, I want to deal with some points here, and, first 
of all, touch upon the question of the so-called reconstruction 
or reorganization, to use the terms which have been used in the 


past in various directions. Then I want to make some 
remarks about competition. If you look at the statement of 
the late Chairman, the only — with which I agree is 

the question of the accounts. e rest of it is an interpreta, 
tion of the position of the company by the Chairman, perf 
honestly, no doubt, but it is, of course, quite different from m 
own interpretation and what actuated me to take the action 
which you know. 

It has been said that I have stabbed the Chairman in the 
back. I consider that I myself have been stabbed in the back 
during a year or more. The only difference is that it seems to 
me that I have a skin of steel, or of an elephant, and hay 
not been hurt by it, because I felt strong enough to carry on 
as long as the company was carried on, until it came to 4 
climax when I had to do something ; but to say that I did stab 
the late Chairman in the back I think is going very far, | 
believe I have convinced you, based on the statements I made a 
the last meeting, and to-day, and by my published statemen 
which was issued on May 21, of the necessity of my acti 
and that it was a fact that the Chairman knew exactly for half 
a year or a year what was in my mind, 

Now I come to another point, the question of estimates, 
which has been mentioned—some estimates which I made anj 
which were not realized. Of course, I did not know it lag 
week, because you cannot remember everything you did year 
ago, but I have looked up that statement and I find it perfectly 
correct. I have even looked up the question of the profit ona 
certain fabric which was mentioned—l5s. or 20s. per pound— 
and I find that even with our reduced production we have realized 
that estimate in many cases. The only difference, as it seems ty 
me, is that the late Chairman is not in a position to give a 
right interpretation of the estimate. 


THE JUNIOR SECURITIES 


So much for that. Now I come to the question of this so 
called reconstruction or so-called reorganization, and all this 
‘* water ’”? business, which was mentioned in the speech of the 
late Chairman, and which was dealt with in a dogmatic way 
and with high-sounding words. ‘‘ 1 have always thought that 
the junior securities should not surpass the amount of the 
goodwill, and it happens in our case that they do, and even 
the Preference shares, really, are affected to the extent of one 
third of water.’’ Of course, the dogmatic statements made reveal 
no knowledge of finance and what should be done for the com- 
pany. The important point, I think, is not what are the assets 
or what is the goodwill, but what is the earning power. (Hear, 
hear.) The second point of importance is the potential future 
earning power. Those are the governing factors really as to 
whether goodwill is any good, whether it should be written down 
or written up, and whether reconstruction is necessary or not. 

I take an example of a company of which you have all heard, 
which had £5,000,000 or £10,000,000 of assets, which wer 
written down by a half, or more—I do not know exactly. I am 
only taking the principle of the thing. The fact that their assets 
were written down did not make any difference to the financial 
results. When their earning power was not in existence they 
. were dead. What is the position in our company? The position 
is that we earn about £70,000 a month already, and probably in 
the course of this year it will be £100,000. That means, in 
other words, that we earn already three times the amount d 
the Preference share dividend, which is £318,000. I said in 
my circular of May 21 that I meant to see to it that no share 
holder suffers a loss at all. : 

If you consider that your business earns that amount ; if you 
consider that it is in its infancy and that its potentialities are 
enormous, you can imagine for yourselves what it means to the 
company’s finances and how easily the balance-sheet can bt 
cleared up and the position arranged. I only want to go into 
these details because I feel it my duty to inform the share 
holders of the real meaning of the position, in order that the 
may not be misled when they hear about £2,000,000 of 
£3,000,000 to be written down and all that, which creates a 
impression of wondering how long it will take, and so on. 


EarninG THE Factor 


It we had external debts it would be different, but thes 
debts, or whatever may be in our balance-sheet, are interna 
matters. That is one way of dealing with the matter, but that 
will not prevent the Board from dealing with it in another 
way. If you cut down the Preference capital by one-half you 
gain about £2,000,000. If you then cut down the Ordinary 
shares from 10s. to 1s. it is only a book transaction, becaust, 
if you double the Preference dividend the Preference share 
holders are not hurt in any way. So far as the Ordinary shares 
are concerned, it does not matter whether they are 10s. or 1s 
What matters is the earning power of the company, and yw 
do not touch that. 

You heard at the last meeting, in the Chairman’s speech, that 
I seemed to be very nervous and anxious about the position 
You were told by the Chairman that I did not agree with his 
reconstruction scheme. It is quite true that I was frightened ® 
many ways. I felt that the shareholders did not know whi 


was going on and I felt that they were taking a pessimistic view 
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about the position, while, in fact, is was quite different. Then 
a statement was supposed to go to the Press from the company 
that the shares had gone too high in price, warning people that 
should not buy the shares, or something of that sort . When 
| heard it I objected, and I said: “‘ If any statement of that 
kind is made, I am going to make a counter statement,’ and 
] bought another 100,000 or 200,000 shares. That is the best 
f I could give of what I thought, and I believe I am 
responsible for bringing up the shares from 7s. or 8s., or 
whatever they were at, to their actual value to-day, because I 
finished at 15s. or 18s. a share. I felt, based on past experience 
really, that if I could not get control it would have been im- 
ible to carry out what has been done to-day, because you 
would have received literature again, and there would have been 
divided counsels. Therefore I thought I would come to the 
int, and I was very glad when I saw that the independent 
shareholders gave me such an overwhelming vote. 

I come back to the financial business, about having to cut 
£2,000,000 or something over by cutting down the Preference 
shares, and another £ 1,000,000 by cutting down the Ordinary 
shares. That would give us £3,000,000, and with that you could 
clear out your whole balance-sheet in one stroke and could start 
to pay dividends at any time the Board may desire it, because 
we are earning dividends to-day—for the Preference shares, I 
mean, and even for the Ordinary shares. We are only at the 
infancy of this company, and the programme which I recom-. 
mend, I feel, will multiply these profits. I will not go further, 
but I will say that it will multiply the profits many times, so 
that you can imagine what it means. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


I can give you another way of looking at it. I say that I 
have confidence in the earning power of this company, and I go 
further and say that it will be the first company in the country 
from the earning point of view. If you will have patience with 
me, I say that the sounder way will be by waiting a little longer, 
and, instead of clearing up the balance-sheet by writing down, 
as mentioned before, arranging your earning power so that it 
will take care of these amounts of two or three million pounds 
in the shortest possible time. It may be that no reorganization 
is necessary, and that we can keep the capital as it is to-day. 
I favour personally such a solution, really, because I find it is 
amost elegant solution. We have been cursed so often in the. 
past that I am most anxious that we should come out on top, 
and that there should not be any need for a capital reorganiza- 
tion. I am absolutely confident that it is possible, and therefore 
I give you this other way of looking at it. I will recom- 
mend to the Board such a scheme as will deal with the 
position in such a way that it will not take too long. The 
potentialities of the business and its earning power are the main 
factors. The Chairman was quite right when he said that I 
was anxious—and I was anxious, because I did not agree with 
him, because what he had in mind was a most drastic scheme. 
I did not kmow whether probably some equity would be taken 
from one class of shares or another. Cutting down cannot hurt 
the shareholders, but you will never get two classes of share- 
holders to agree to a scheme when one is cut at the expense 
of the other. 

So much for the so-called reorganization. I think I have given 
you some news really which will cheer you and clear your mind 
as to what is really at the back of the finance of this company, 
and that it is not so bad as it is sometimes put in perhaps 
interested quarters. 


COMPETITION 


Now I am going to give you another point on which you may 
be interested. Colonel Bristow mentioned the question of 
cartelization and competition, and so on. You know the history 
of our company. We have developed something from nothing. 
That is to say, we have created in this country a new industry, 
Which started with a few people and developed from 100 or 200 
people to 7,000 or 8,000 people. If we have been, able to do 
that you can assume what will be the future development, and 
some time later it may come to 20,000 people or so. The 
point is that, having developed in difficult times and having 
had to fight the hostility of competitors, who wanted to suppress 
it because it did not fit in with their ideas to compete with 
something new, we come to the point when we developed it to 
the stage that it is the best silk in the world, recognised as such 
even by our competitors. I do not want to flatter ourselves or 
myself, but it is a fact that your silk is the best in The world. 
Viscose has had its run, and now it is the turn of Celanese, 
and we will see to it that you get your run to the fullest extent 
that is possible. 

We have developed under most difficult conditions in order 
to find out what’to do. First of all, it was the making of the 
silk, and, secondly, the dyeing. You know the troubles really ; 
Ineed not enlarge on them; it is old history. The fact is that 
we have evolved in spite of difficulties. We even went further 
than we need to make it perfectly sure that we should surpass 
everything else, you see. I say that you have the best silk, 
but if at any time you wanted to produce viscose or any other 
artificial silk, your silk can be used as a basis for it. You 
could get viscose or collodien, or whatever you wanted. In so 

as by chemically treating your silk, you can easily trans- 
form it in such lower qualities of artificial silk. The silk so 


transformed would anyhow be better, in my opinion, in most 
respects than the other artificial silks; even so, it would be so 
vastly inferior to your actual product that it would be a crime 
to change it into these lower grades of artificial silks, especially 
as there is no need for it. On the contrary, the consumers 
of artificial silks prefer your silks to any other, and would 
rather take it at a much higher price if only they could get it 
in sufficient quantities. 


THE CARTELIZATION QUESTION 


Now, as to the cartelization question. I was in St. Moritz 
at the beginning of this year and I was approached by the 
Glanstorff people, of whom you have heard so much in con- 
nection with their alliance with Courtaulds, to see whether I 
would give them an interview, or a tea-party, or whatever you 
like to call it. I had certain views about the subject, and 
I was afraid that if 1 had a meeting with them I might see it 
stated next day in the London newspapers that there were 
negotiations between the Celanese Company and the Glanstorff 
people, and, therefore, also Courtaulds. I therefore felt that I 
had no right to do it, and I did not feel inclined to because 
the position is that you have a silk which is going to command 
the textile world of artificial silk. It will be the first silk not 
only for quality, but also for quantity. You will be able to 
compete with anybody, and I did not want to commit the 
company with any firm whatever. Let us develop ourselves. 
We developed during the difficult time, and we have shown our 
strength by passing through the difficulties, and I think we shall 
be the strongest organization in the world in silk without fiatter- 
ing ourselves or myself. Therefore, I say, ‘“‘ Let us develop to 
the fullest possible extent.’? We are going to get quantity not 
only in the form of thread, but in yarns or fabrics to satisfy 
any customer. You have heard a lot of stories about upsetting 
the trade by going in for weaving. What we have done is that 
by going into the weaving and knitting trades we have stimu- 
lated the demand for yarn, because we helped the yarn con- 
sumers in their own business. To use a general term, we bene- 
fited by going into the application trade, and we have by that 
got an impetus which has brought us to the point that to-day 
we are sold out, and could sell several times the amount if we 
had it. 

The aim of the new Board is to go for a policy which takes 
full advantage of the possibilities developed now in such a way 
as to get the biggest production from every point of view, and 
by that to get to the stage not only of paying dividends, but of 
paying big dividends, and not only to lead you to success, but 
to the biggest possible success, which you never would have 
expected, because this silk ig the best in the world in quality, 
and there is no reason why it should not preponderate in 
quantity, especially as the consumers préfer our silk. 


OruHER ASPIRANTS FOR CONTROL 


You see a lot in the papers that some of our competitors 
are trying to make our silk. It happens that the matter has 
come into prominence since my group. has secured control. 
There must have been, I believe, certain interests trying to get 
hold of your company by some method. I do not want to 
mention names, but that was frustrated by the fact that we got 
control. I am giving you some inside information of what 
might have happened if we Had not taken control. The point 
I want to make is that we are ready for any competitors. We 
have our patents—hundreds of patents. We consider that we 
have a monopoly, and we are going to look after it and main- 
tain that monopoly whoever is trying to fight against us. We 
have an industry with 8,000 people in it, and there is skill in it 
in various directions not known to you, which nobody knows 
really. That cannot be acquired to-day or to-morrow, w 
the competitors may be, and however clever they may be, and I 
am convinced that we have five or ten years before us, quite 
apart from the patent question. 

I think I have now told you enough, and I only say, in con- 
clusion, that the past has been for viscose and the future is for 
Celanese. I have been called an optimist in the past, and many 
people have reproached me. I take the view that if you want 
to do anything in life the first thing you must have is optimism, 
because without optimism you can never do anything. I am 
going to say that I shall not rest until your company is the 
first artificial silk company in production and profits in this 
country, which will mean a lot to us all. (Applause.) 


Vote or THANKS 


Mr. Barry Cohen: I should like to move not only a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman for presiding to-day, but also a vote 
of fullest confidence in him and in his policy. (Applause.) After 
what we have heard from you to-day, siz, we are satisfied 
that you have brought this Company on to the threshold of 
success in spite of the late Board and the late Chairman. I 
move that resolution. (Applause.) Those in favour of it will 
please show; on the contrary. That is carried unanimously. 

The rman: Thank you. very much. -I am v 
honoured Nong with you have placed in and 
am certain that all justify it to the fullest extent. (A; x 
That concludes the 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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For holiday reading, two new volumes of the 


Broadway Travellers 


Memoirs of an Eighteenth-Century Footman 


Travels of John Macdonald 


Edited by JOHN BERESFORD. With 8 plates. 
10/6 net 


“Neither Smollett nor Fielding has put into fiction any scenes 
so touching and so beautiful as ... the opening pages of this 
personal history. Everyone who loves the peculiar flavour of the 
eighteenth century owes a debt to Mr. Beresford.”—Syivia Lynp 
in Daily News. 


‘Simply packed with interest, and forms a first-rate example 
of what used to be called a human document.”—Sunday Times. 


“This Pepysian revelation of character.”—Morning Post. 


** Certainly deserved to be rescued from obscurity. Apart from 
the interest of his gossip, his frank portraits of his employers, 
his views on the foreign ports he visited with his gentlemen, 
this footman has two claims to historical fame. He was the first 
person to carry an umbrella in London, and he was the last to 
= — alive. ...A rich and racy book.’-—K. K., in Evening 

tandard. 


A Seventeenth-Century Parson in the Navy 


Diary of Henry Teonge 


Edited by G. E. MANWARING. With 8 plates. 
12/6 net 


“ This extremely interesting and, indeed, unique document. . . . 
The ‘ Diary’ is not merely amusing and illuminating, but it says 
a much-needed good word for human nature even on the 
King’s ships at sea. The beginning of the story reads like a 
chapter out of some cancelled romance of Henry Fielding.””—Sir 
Epmunp Gossg in Sunday Times. 

“Worthy of the golden age of diarists.."—Morning Post. 


“* Affords a unique picture of life aboard a man-of-war in those 
days. A delightful piece of work.”—Queen. 


ROUTLEDGE 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 


HISTORICAL INCIDENTS. 


Hey, Johnny Cope! 
“H EY, Johnny Cope, are ye waukin’ yet?” 
‘ or, in plain English, ‘“‘Are you awake 
yet?” 


During the ’45 rebellion, the Jacobite forces 
under Bonnie Prince Charlie surprised and 
defeated the Hanoverian Army, commanded 
by Sir John Cope, at the Battle of Prestonpans. 
The Highlanders, although the worse armed, 
were victorious on this occasion, for the attack 
was made upon Cope in the early morning 
before he had expected it. Hence the point 
of the Jacobite taunt, “‘Are ye waukin’ yet?”’ 
The attack of an invading army often comes 
when least expected. To-day you are healthy 
and insurable ; but by to-morrow an unexpected 
illness may have attacked you and made you 
uninsurable. 
Are YOU waukin’ yet? 
Assure while your life is good by means of a 
BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY 
(a special scheme of great adaptability) 
Once effected it gives its holders valuable 
options to change its nature as varying cir- 
cumstances may arise. 
Write for Explanatory Booklet “‘AE7 ” to 


LONDON DUBLIN 
110 CANNON STREET ece 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
1Sa PALL MALL sw. 


HEADOFFICE 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH s 


= 


ul 


Company Meeting 


AUSTRALIAN ESTATES AND * 
MORTGAGE 


The ANNuaL GENERAL MEETING of the Australian Estates ay 
Mortgage Company, Ltd., was held on the 5th inst., a the 
Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Mr. Andrew Williamson (the Chairman), in the course of hig Th 
speech, said: While from what I said to you at the last Lond 
meeting, and also from the continuance of the drought whyf \™ 
I had to report to the extra-ordinary general meeting, in mm " ™ 
nection with the issue of Preference shares, held last Decemby boar 
you, of course, were prepared for the 1926 accounts being w al 
favourable, yet I feel sure that the actual results must have bey paid- 
to you, as they have been to your directors, worse than yu to i 
expected. Even in last December we hoped that the excell, £3, 
season on most of our properties in New South Wales divid 
have to some degree mitigated the heavy expenditure and fg wh 
of revenue and stock in Queensland, and that the usual mong, 


rains in January, February, and March would have com shar 
relieved the situation, which unfortunately has not happen 
The final accounts and detailed returns from all our properts % the 


which came to hand some months later, disclosed that @—™ a % 
Queensland stations suffered far more severely from the pr. amo 
longed drought than we had then anticipated, and that qj and 
income from our New South Wales properties had sufferet,— £6) 
serious shrinkage from the falling off in our live-stock sals 3 off ' 

With regard to the accounts, the gross profit, incluting cone 
revenue from properties, interest on mortgages and investmen pay! 
commission and other profits and transfer from conti cout 
accounts, amounts to £164,597, which is less than last yea was 
gross profit by £191,488. After allowing for the expen, 
there fis a balance brought down of £23,897, which is less tha to | 
last year by £166,395. As mentioned in the report, it has 
been possible to show this credit balance before deducting the 
Debenture interest by having recourse to those special proj. othe 
sions which in the past have been prudently made to meet suh@ mig 
a situation as that which has now arisen. goil 

The losses have been provided for, so that the assets appe.— in 
ing in the balance-sheet of last year represent the assets of the 7 
company, after writing off the book values of the sheep ai 
cattle we have lost through the drought. 

Australia possesses a priceless asset in its merino wool, of 
which it has practically a monopoly, and it cannot be too often 
pointed out to the constituencies of the various States and 
their political leaders that this great industry, which means » 
much to them, both directly and indirectly, can only be mais 
tained in the highest state of efficiency and of benefit to th 
State when conducted on a large scale with adequate financda 
backing. However important closer settlement—and, whe 
wisely carried out, closer settlement is of the utmost impor Ary 
ance to the well-being of the States—it is vital, if the Stasi yw 


_are not to suffer material damage in the future, that clos 


settlement should be carried out with a deliberate and ey 
regard to the maintenance of the wool industry. in 
In New South Wales, the tendency of closer settlement is fxn@ & 
the small holder gradually to pass over from the growingd ™ 
merino—of which Australia, as I have said, has the monopoly- £ 
to the growing of crossbred, of which Australia has no mom Ci 
poly. In Queensland, while conditions are somewhat different, 
that State lending itself so very much more to’ the rearing oj Sit 
merino than of crossbred sheep, the disadvantage of cow—™ © 
settlement tends to a lowering of the class of wool producel 
The small holder there tends, I believe inevitably, to the rearing Pr 
of a larger-framed and coarser-wooled sheep. He cannot afford , 
the money necessary to buy the quality of rams required 
maintain the standard. Further, the mistake of attempting © 
make closer pastoral settlement on far too small areas to haem a 
any chance of the small holder making a success of his holding tic 
further accentuates the danger to the wool of the State fom sy 
this source. re 


OUTLOOK FOR CURRENT YEAR , 


With regard to the outlook for the current year, the reli 
afforded by rains so far experienced, though of a patchy nature, 
has had the effect of making available areas of agistmet 
country, even where our own properties have not benefited, andy 
fn consequence, conditions are very much better than they wey 
at the same period of last year, save in regard to our importatl 
Queensland stations of Terrick and Mt. Morris. On Terns 
practically all of the stock not away on agistment are at pres 
being hand fed. a 

With regard to our sugar interests, the outlook this year § 
more favourable, from a seasonal point of view, and, in addition 
our management reports that the price likely to be realized fro 
the manufactured sugar looks more hopeful. I am sorry that 
cannot give you a more cheering account of the prospects of the}) 
immediate future. I can only trust that a change in the sea® 
will yet develop so as to alter materially for the better ™ 
present outlook. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to ® 
Chairman. 
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Company Meetings 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS MAINTAINED 
CONDITIONS IN THE DOMINION 


The Hon. V. Pember Reeves, presiding, on the 6th inst., in 
at the Firty-FirtH OrpInARY GENERAL MEETING of the 
National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd., said that the figures, 
in spite of the difficult year, showed a satisiactory result. The 
hoard proposed to pay the same dividend and bonus as last 
year; the reserve fund had been brought up to the level of the 
id-up capital—42,000,000—and so it was not proposed to add 
fo it this year. The carry-forward showed an increase of 
£3,000, and at £176,000 was nearly two-thirds of the present 
dividend and bonus. In the last ten years the bank had paid 
out in rates and taxes at both ends of the world, no less a sum 
than 41,705,000, which almost equalled the distribution to the 
shareholders during the same decade. 


Referring to the public finances of New Zealand, he said that 
the Government had been able to show, rather unexpectedly, 
a surplus of £587,000. The net public debt of New Zealand 
amounted, at the end of March, 1926, to about £236,500,000, 
and since then the Government had floated two loans of 
6,000,000 each in London. Both the London loan issues went 
off very successfully, and rightly so, so far as the lenders were 
concerned, but from the point of view of the New Zealand tax- 
payer the piling up of interest charges on a heavily taxed 
country, where there was little prospect of expanding revenue, 
was a serious matter. As to the geographical distribution of 
the overseas trade of the Dominion, the figures led irresistibly 
to two conclusions—one that the economic existence of New 
Zealand depended on her trade with the Mother Country, and 
the other that the balance of trade with foreign countries and 
other Dominions continued to be extremely unfavourable. It 
might be said, to sum up the situation, that New Zealand was 
going through the ordeal of deflating prices fairly well; indeed, 
in a manner that might be termed reassuring. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


THE ANGLO-ARGENTINE 
TRAMWAYS COMPANY 


The Forty-THIRD ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Anglo- 
Argentine Tramways Co., Ltd., was held on June 30 at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 


Sir George A. Touche, Bart. (the Chairman), presided, and 
in the course of his speech said: The balance of receipts over 
expenditure was £991,205. Interest on investments and some 
small revenues amounted to £40,670, raising the sum to 
41,031,875. From this we have to meet the Annuity to the 
City of Buenos Aires Tramways Co. of £70,660; interest on 
our three classes of Debenture Stocks requires £514,761; and 
ym Funds for the redemption of Debenture and Share 
Capital need £82,289. These total £667,710, and leave a credit 
balance of £364,165. That has enabled us to pay the First 
Preference dividend, £176,000; the Second Preference dividend, 

,000 ; and there remained to be added to the Carry Forward 
65, increasing it to £45,815. 

It is obvious that nothing was available for the payment of 
a dividend on the £2,700,000 Ordinary Share capital. A posi- 
tion which produces that result for the fourteenth year in 
succession is a striking commentary on the effect of continued 
restriction to, uneconomic fares. 


_The falling off in Passenger Receipts was due to a combina- 
tion of causes. The more important were bad weather, com- 
mercial and industrial depression, omnibus competition, and 
traffic congestion. The increase in exports during the present 
year affords a striking proof of the country’s immense vitality, 
and points to an early revival of commercial prosperity. The 
traffic results of the current year bear this out. 


Omnibus competition is a problem which for long has exer- 
1 the minds of your directors. The question has been 
studied in all its bearings, with the aid of experts of international 
experience. As a first result of these labours I am able to 
announce that the company obtained a Concession from the 
Buenos Aires Municipality for the operation of five distinct 
Omnibus Routes; four of which were to be established in 
direct connection with the Company’s existing subway. The 
Corresponding services were inaugurated at the end of 1926, with 
forty omnibuses erected in the Company’s workshops, on chassis 
supplied by the Associated Daimler Company. These vehicles 
are an excellent example of modern road-car construction, and 
surpassed anything of the kind Buenos Aires had yet seen. 
They were received exceedingly well by the public. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Company Meeting 


IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA 


The THuirty-EIGHTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the 
members of the Imperial Bank of Persia was held on July 6, 
at Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C., Sir Hugh S. Barnes, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., the chairman, presiding. The Chairman 
said : 


Gentlemen,—I do not think I need occupy your time for very 
long to-day, for our recommendation of a bonus of ls. a share 
in addition to a dividend equal to that which we declared last 
year has no doubt assured you that all is well with the bank. 
But before I discuss this and the report and accounts, which 
I assume I may take as read, I will, as usual, refer very briefly 
to the outlook in Persia during the past twelve months. Not 
that there is much to tell you for, apart from the Coronation 
of His Majesty, the Shah, which was solemnized with much 
pomp, ceremony, and enthusiasm in April, 1926, the past year, 
with one or two exceptions, has not been marked by any very 
important occurrences. 


It was hardly to be expected that the first year of the new 
dynasty would pass without some challenge, and in July last 
disturbances broke out among the troops in the neighbourhood of 
Meshed which, at the time, gave rise to much anxiety in 
Teheran. But with his usual courage and promptitude the 
Shah proceeded in person to Meshed, and with the arrest of the 
army commander, order was soon restored, 


There were also rumours of similar trouble in Azerbaijan 
owing to the pay of the troops being in arrears, but here also 
the Shah’s personal influence was successfully exercised, and 
the bank, I am glad to say, was able to be of some assistance, 
by advancing to the army department the money temporarily 
required. In other directions also the Shah has continued to 
display unusual gifts as a statesman and administrator. He 
has insisted on the improvement of the roads, with the result 
that there has been a remarkable increasé in the use of motor 
transpert throughout the country. There is already considerable 
motor traffic on the road from Teheran to the Irak frontier ; 
also from Teheran to Isfahan and Shiraz. Motor-’buses are to 
be found in Teheran. It is also reported that a German com- 
pany has obtained a concession for an aeroplane service 
between Teheran and Baku; and a party of American engineers 
are carrying out a survey for a railway to Teheran from a place 
called Khur Musa, on the Persian Gulf, a small port, or rather 
site for a port, not far from Mohammerah, which is said to 
be capable of development. If this development proves to be 
possible, it would mean that imports by sea could be landed in 
Persian territory at railhead wi it entering the Shatt-el-Arab, 
or passing through Irak territory. The cost of the railway 
proposed will be considerable, as thé Luristan country through 
which it will pass is a jumble of hills; and unless the Persian 
Government propose to wait until they have accumulated suffi- 
cient money out of reveaue, it is difficult to see how funds for 
its construction can be found otherwise than by raising a loan. 
Persian revenues, however, have been steadily improving under 
the management of the American advisers. 


The trade figures for the past financial year are not quite so 
good as in the previous year. Imports total Tomans 79,000,000, 
against Tomans 88,000,000 in 1925-26, a reduction of 
Ts. 9,000,000. The export figures are Ts.110,000,000, against 
Ts.104,000,000 in the previous year. The increase of 
Ts.6,000,000 is due to the larger export of oil products; exports 
of other commodities have fallen by Ts.6,000,000, owing, no 
doubt. to the embargo imposed by the Russians. 


If you will now turn to the balance-sheet, the most noticeable 
figure to which I would draw your attention is the increase 
in the total to 412,358,907 18s. 3d., as against £9,682,404 last 
year. This indicates a very satisfactory increase in the bank’s 
business, and I do not think the changes in the other figures 
need much further explanation. The chief alterations are a 
rise of £1,640,668 in the total of the deposits, and an increase 
of no less than £1,820,847 under the head of bills discounted. 
The increase under bank premises, despite our having written 
off £30,000 in the past year, is owing to the extensive building 
operations which we have recently been compelled to undertake. 


The profit and loss accounts needs no explanation. The net 
profit amounts to £135,366 18s. 2d., an increase of £5,965 over 
last year’s figure of £129,401, and after the allocation of 
450,000 to the reserve and £30,000 to bank premises accounts, 
we propose to pay you a final dividend of 6s. a share, making 
10s. per share for the year, free of tax, and also to distribute 
a bonus of jls. a share free of tax, which will absorb £5,000. 
Our carry-forward, if these proposals are approved, will be 
434,334 12s. 3d., against £33,967 14s. 1d. I hope you will 
consider this satisfactory. 


The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried 
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41 MADE BY MURRAY’S 
—makers of Murray’s 
Mellow Mixture — whose 
120 years’ reputation is 
your assurance of value. 

QPURE VIRGINIA 
TOBACCOS—Only Vir- 
ginia Tobaccos—carefully 
selected and long matured 
—are used in “‘Polo.”’ 

3 A NEW BLEND which 

gives you a real quality 

cigarette of exclusive flav- 
our at a popular price. 


All Tobacconists sell “Polo.” 


IOLO 
POLO 
Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork-Tipped 


THE SHAVE WITH 
THE SMILE IN IT! 


The first requisite of correct ap- 
pearance is a perfect shave. And 
the first requisite of a perfect 
shave is comfort. 

It is for chat :eason men in all 
parts of the world so heartily ap- 
prove the Gillette Safety Razor. 
Its extraordinary efficiency, ex- 
treme simplicity and great time- 
saving principle, no stropping, no 
honing, appeal to every man with 
a beard to shave. 


NEW IMPROVED 
GILLETTE OUTFITS 
21/- and upwards. 
OLD TYPE GILLETTE 
SERIES, 2/6 & upwards 

GILLETTE BLADES 


BCM/MEL LOW 


ALL'S WELL 9 
INDEED IN S Y M S 
APPLE 


WINE 


DER 
DEVON 
Rare apples from Pastoral Devon’s re. 
nowned orchards on sunny banks of 
River Dart, a few miles from Paignton 
seashore, and inborn skill in the Apple 
Mills, go to make our Cyders rich, 
refined, rejuvenating refreshment, 
TASTE and see how good these Gold 
Medal Cyders are. Four different 
DRINK kinds, including our non-intoxicant 
DEVONIA’S ‘““SYDRINA,” are sent FREE, if 
DELICIOUS 1/6 is enclosed to cover cost of packing 
DRINK and postage. 


JNO. SYMONS, Ltd., Apple Lea, TOTNES, DEVON 


A Security which does not Depreciat 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment, 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Under Royal Patronage. 


Quinquennial International 


Homeopathic Congress 
—— JULY 18th—23rd, 1927 —— 
PROGRAMME OF MEETINGS open to the Public at the 
CONNAUGHT ROOMS 
presidential Address, by Di 


J en Dr. George Burford. 
The Reign of Law in Medicine; Homceopathy as a Natural 
Science.” 
TUESDAY, July 19th, 8.30 p.m. 
Discourse by Sir Oliver ge, D.Sc., F.R.S., etc. 
“* On the Nature of Matter, and its Relation to the Ether of Space.’ 
WEDNESDAY, July 20th, 10 a.m. 
International Homeopathic League Oration, by Dr. J. Preston 
,, Sutherland, of Boston University (U.S.A.). 
Homeopathy from the Standpoint of Evolution.” 
THURSDAY, July 21st, 8.30 p.m. 
Discourse by Sir Frederick Keeble, Sc.D.(Cantab.) F.R.S. e tc 
Professor of Botany, Oxford University. 
“* Growth and Development.” 


Any correspondence to be addressed :—HON. SECRETARY: 
International Homeopathic Congress, 43 Russell Square, W.C.1 


The Mayfair Literary Centre! 


For Books to Purchase, New or 
Second-Hand. 
For Books to Read on a Library 
Subscription. 


Go to DAY'S LIBRARY, Ltd., 


96 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


FULL SUBSCRIPTION RATES SENT ON REQUEST. 
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Kinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.90. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. July 11, 12 and 13 
EDDIE CANTOR, CLARA BOW and BILLIE DOVE in 
“KID BOOTS” 
From the West End Musical Comedy 


_ FORREST STANLEY and PEGGY MONTGOMERY in 
“FOREST HAVOC,’’ etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
PAULINE FREDERICK in 
“ DEVIL’S ISLAND” 


July 14, 15 and 16 


DOROTHY PHILLIPS and LOLA TODD in 
“REMEMBER,” etc. 


Special Week’s Attraction: DARROLL RICHARDS (Tenor) 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Schools 


O and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 

Passenger and Freight Services. 
Under Contract with H.M. Government 

MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 


Address for all Passenger 
S.W.1; Frei or 
BI. Agents, GRAY, 


Business, P. & O. House, | spur 
General Business: 122 Leadenhall Street, 
AWES & CO., 198 Leadenhall Street, London, £.C.3. 


Miscellaneous 


COALS 


From one of the Purest and Richest Seams ever dis- 
covered in England. Stock now, enormous saving. 
Lowest summer level. Truck loads direct to any station. 
Also Anthracite, Coke (Gas Furnace Foundry). 


Write: Wm. D. Farrar, Dept. S, Colliery Offices, 
Leckhampton, Glos. Telephone : 2220 Cheltenham. 


BUXTON COLLEGE 
(Endowed 1674) 


RECOGNIZED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


A sound practical education. Magnificently situated in 12 acres 
of grounds at elevation of 1,200 ft. Excellent accommodation 
for boarders. 


Prospectus from Headmaster: A. D. C. Mason, M.A. (Cantab.) 


BETHANY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
GOUDHURST, KENT 


Boarding School for Boys. Situated in the delightful open 
country of the Weald, within easy reach of Tunbridge Wells, 
Hastings and Maidstone. Thorough preparation for business or 
the professions. Public examinations taken. , 

Bracing air, extensive grounds, modern equipment, science 
laboratories. Sports, gymnasium, 

Inclusive fees from £72 per annum. Apply Principals. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CROSBY, LANCS. 


Founded A.D. 1618. Public School of 500 boys, near the Sea. 
Tuition, £20 per annum; Boarding House, £75. Scholarships 
tenable in the School and Leaving Exhibitions. One Entrance 
Scholarship of £50 per annum. ed 

For particulars, apply School Secretary. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or “ rummage ” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


‘ 
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Allen & Unwin Harra’ Murra. 
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Collins Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount 
Crosby lock wood CK. 
Dent egan Paul Stanley } aul 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan The Rodley Head 
Foulia Melrose Ward : 

Grant Richards Mills & Boor Werner Laurie 

Gyldenda! 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall 

coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


RIDGE LESSONS given by Gentleman Expert Player. 
Beginners or advanced players. Terms reasonable.—Peters, 
Goldsmith’s Court, Great New Street, E.C.4, 


WHY SUFFER in your advancing years Dy 


Neurasthenia, Loss of 


Sleep Constipation, Indigestion, 

Memory Depressi Asthma, Heart Attacks, 

are dine, Depreston the arteries (arterio-eclercsis}. 
DROSIL=22== 


permanent 
Descriptive Booklet ‘M’ free from Absolutely harmless. 
Drosil Agency, 26 Sun Street, London, E.C.2 


fessor of 


Literary 


YPEWRITING—Miss S. Ruth 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 
Duplicating, Shorthand, French. 


Books 


OUR NEW SYSTEM 


If you are a Collector or a Reader, and will send us a list 
of the subjects, authors, editions, etcetera, in : which 
you are interested, and which you would like to acquire, you 
automatically take advantage of our unique reporting system. 


HOW IT WORKS 


By it you are guaranteed first refusal of any new purchases 
we make which we think will be of interest to you, because as 
soon as they come into our hands we shall report them to you. 


RESULT 
If you will spend a moment and a penny-halfpenny in 
sending us your list, we, in return, will save you much time, 
money, and disappointment. 


FINALLY 
If you want to sell your library or collection (or, if you 
prefer, exchange your books for others), write to us and be 
assured of a fair deal. 
GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


, 12 Buckingham 
6179. Typewriting, 
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Height (closed) 113", width 5%", h , 
metal corners, and ru non - sli, 

feet on base. Plays records up to 17. 


Introducing a new fold plated fittings £11:0:0 


Price in blue, 


HE new “His Master’s Voice” de luxe 
Portable Models will ap particularly to 
those who desire a portable gramophone of 
exclusive design and distinguished appearance. 
They are made in several charming colours, and 
may be obtained either in red leather, or in 
grey, blue or brown crocodile cloth. The sound 
chamber is designed to give a depth of tone 
unobtainable in any other portable gramophone. 


She NEW 


‘His 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, LTD. 
OXFORD STREET———-LONDON, W. 1. 


Ask your dealer to show yor 


ad 
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